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Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
may have been changed 


Play your part 


I read with interest Jack Conrad’s article 
in last week’s issue of Weekly Worker 
(‘Covid-19 and how to fight it’, March 
26), as well as Paul Demarty on the 
response of the left the week before 
(‘responding to catastrophe’, March 
19). 

There is much in the articles I agreed 
with. At least you avoided the error 
of the minority of the left, who are 
grasping at straws that the pandemic is 
not as serious as claimed, and those who 
are scaremongering, with conspiracy 
explanations of the origin of the crisis. 
Rather, my concern is what I have not 
seen, either in your own paper or in 
my other sources - limited because of 
my age and medical history - or any 
mention whatever of what we on the left 
should actually be doing. 

The crisis is revealing in a very sharp 
form all that is wrong with the capitalist 
world we live in. Millions of people 
will come through this, convinced that 
change is necessary - and perhaps even 
possible. Fine. But what the left needs 
to be doing, and today, is making the 
fullest possible contribution to the 
urgent collective organisation from 
below, which is required to make up 
the deficiencies even in those countries 
where the bourgeois governments are 
led by grown-ups - and even more 
urgently when they are led by the likes 
of Johnson, Trump or Putin. 

Everyone needs to be acting now. 
The government finally started to get to 
grips with the scale of things on March 
23. But massive problems remain that 
very few people have yet even begun 
to think about, which will have to be 
faced, as realisation dawns of just how 
vulnerable just-in-time production and 
distribution are to shocks of the scale 
we, and the world, are facing. 

Let no-one imagine the government 
or the media are over-hyping the scale 
of the crisis. My local hospital is the 
one which has had the highest rate of 
confirmed Covid-19 deaths in relation 
to the population covered. Three times 
in the past fortnight I’ve been taken 
into Accident and Emergency with 
false alarms - possible repeat heart 
attack symptoms. I’ve seen how more 
and more of A&E is separated off to 
cope with virus cases. I’ve seen how 
the medics are still treating those of us 
still being brought in for the sorts of 
reasons seen during most normal times. 
That includes people whose immune 
defences have been knocked for six, 
because they are halfway through 
chemo or radiotherapy for cancer. 

I’ve seen some suggestions that 
Covid-19 is being exaggerated, either 
because it is no worse than ordinary flu, 
or because some cases of flu are being 
misdiagnosed as Covid-19 and inflating 
the figures. That’s wrong. I was told by 
the doctor who treated me on my most 
recent visit to New Cross hospital that 
casualty were only admitting people 
whose breathing difficulties were so 
bad they needed oxygen. The figures 
being released each day for Covid-19 
infections and deaths are those who 
have been admitted to hospital and have 
been tested. 

I could hear enough of what was 
going on in the Covid-19 section to 
know I didn’t want to hear it. I saw the 
trolley piled high with hospital-kitchen 
cheese or ham rolls for the medics to 
eat, grabbing a bite while they worked. 
Nobody knows how many people have 
correctly self-diagnosed and are self- 
isolating. It is quite likely some of them 
have died, possibly as yet undiscovered. 

So what can be done? These 
suggestions are for those of us stuck at 
home for one reason or another. 

@ Sign every online petition you come 


across, which is calling for something 
that might help the situation. Feeble as 
online petitions are as a form of protest, 
we don’t have many other options at the 
moment. 

@ Every town probably has something 
like our local Facebook Covid-19 
Mutual Aid Group. Sign up if you 
haven’t done already. Contribute 
constructively. If you start talking 
politics, patiently explain rather than 
dogmatically shouting. Don’t emulate 
my local SWP leading cadre, raising 
unnecessary doubt when a swift Google 
search was all it would have taken to 
find he had his facts wrong anyway. 

@ Add your name to the list of those 
coming forward to help under the 
direction of your local volunteer 
bureau. Send them your information, 
including any experience you think 
might help in this crisis (eg, trade 
union case work). They will take some 
time to get back, because so many are 
already coming forward. But every 
hand is needed. They will make their 
best assessment of where you can be 
used. Depending on personal situation, 
it’s worth volunteering even if you’re 
housebound to avoid infection - I have. 
They will have a much better idea of 
what is needed than the most infallible 
of Provisional Central Committees 
(other leading bodies are available). 

To give some idea of just one issue: 
the numbers of us likely to be confined 
to our homes for at least three months 
to avoid catching infection. The NHS 
should by now have sent a letter to 
the group estimated to be most at 
risk of all - one and a half million 
people, whose immune systems are 
compromised for one reason or another. 
The (oversubscribed) NHS call for 
volunteers was to ensure this group has 
all the essential supplies they need. 

Beyond that, there is a much wider 
group who have not been told to self- 
isolate. But those of us in this group 
who have been following what has been 
happening around the world know we 
shouldn’t be waiting for advice, which, 
if it ever comes, will once again be too 
little, too late. Those with such medical 
histories - some much younger than 
my 69 years - are estimated by the 
Food Foundation to be up to 17 million 
people! 

There is no way we in the 17 

million will get through this without 
the help of people who are still allowed 
to shop. Many, including me, have 
family or neighbours who are doing 
what is needed, but need to keep to 
the physical isolation rules: supplies 
left outside the door. Some have carers 
who will continue to visit, as long as the 
healthcare system carries on staggering 
through. But huge numbers will still be 
falling between the cracks, and only 
locally organised efforts can rise to the 
scale of this challenge, and to that of the 
several millions more who were already 
in extreme food insecurity before this 
crisis erupted. 
@ Speaking of that, if you are still able 
to shop, you are checking if any of 
your neighbours are housebound and 
need any supplies you can add to your 
shopping list, aren’t you? 

I’ve tried to say too much, but one 
of the most important points has been 
left till last: 

@ One of the weapons needed to fight 
this virus is information about its 
spread. There’s probably very little 
most of us can do on the ground to 
get the required increased supplies of 
test kits for those currently infected, or 
to develop a test for those who have 
been infected and are now recovered. 
But global best practice (basically 
South Korea) suggests that, as well 
as massive testing for those showing 
possible symptoms, and self-isolation 
for any known recent contacts, another 
set of data is needed. That is getting 
brief daily health updates on as many 
of the population as possible via a 
smartphone app. The data will only 


matter if as many as possible sign up - 
healthy as well as those who think they 
have the virus. 
Spread the word to everyone you 
know, to get them to do the same. 
Everyone take care out there. 
Dave Ashcroft 
email 


It’s real 


Notwithstanding decades of trying to 
destroy Britain’s national health service, 
Boris Johnson has no problem using the 
NHS as long as it helps politically. 

Despite Brexit, the (invented) dictate 
of the EU being removed, the ability 
to keep unwanted Europeans out, and 
the power to close borders, Britain has 
been infected by coronavirus. The UK 
has registered more corona deaths than 
the Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, 
Sweden and Portugal. This time, Boris 
de Pfeffel Johnson cannot do what he 
has done for decades - blame Europe. 
Unlike his US counterpart, Johnson 
does not believe coronavirus is an 
invention of the Democrats to damage 
him politically. 

Meanwhile, people are panic- 
buying. What they stock up on is 
instructive. British people buy sanitisers 
and toilet paper. Americans buy guns 
and the French buy red wine and 
condoms. When it comes to corona and 
panic-buying, one might follow Arnold 
Schwarzenegger, who recommends: 
“Wash your hands, stay home, and 
don’t believe the idiots”. 

Thomas Klikauer 
Sydney, Australia 


Bespoke 


Here’s wishing all comrades a safe and 
productive pandemic - safe in terms 
of health and survival; productive in 
terms of taking full advantage of this 
crisis to raise consciousness amongst 
the working class. That to include a call 
for awareness of the consequences of its 
own actions and behaviour - if you like, 
a preparedness on the part of working 
folk to take ‘adult responsibility’ for 
their side of society’s equations. Nothing 
of that is a simple task during normal 
times, but even more problematic - 
even more demanding of dynamism 
and modernity in thinking - when our 
establishment elites have been handed 
this current PR opportunity on a plate. 
A plate decorated with floral diversions, 
by way of comforting displacement, 
and then propagandistic deceptions in 
final flourish. 

Incidentally, Jeremy blinking who? 
(from that few short months ago) and 
Corbynism bloody what? All swept 
into cruel, but also predominantly self- 
inflicted, oblivion by a latest roller- 
coaster of ‘events, dear boy, events’. 
Indeed, as mostly turns out to be the 
case, if failing to grab control not 
only of any individual rides or giddy 
attractions, but - most importantly of 
all - control of the populism-favouring 
amusement park itself. 

Bruno Kretzschmar 
email 


Communism? 


According to Rex Dunn, “Capitalism 
was already in crisis before the 
coronavirus broke out. For markets 
across the world, the longest ‘bull run’ 
this century was about to end” (Letters, 
March 26). This is pure conjecture - 
many analysts were saying the exact 
opposite. 

He goes on: “As for world trade, 
we were heading towards a global 
recession, if not another financial crash 
like 2008.” That isn’t a surprise, given 
the emergency measures being put in 
place across the entire world. 

“Inequality and hardship is growing, 
even among the lower middle class. 
Hence populism is on the rise.” Let’s 
agree that it is inequality that is the 
problem and not populism. “... it has 
been left to national states, who began 
to copy each other in a haphazard 


fashion.” Haphazard it may be, but, 
following the steps of other nations is 
perfectly logical, given they are basing 
their decisions on an army of scientists 
using sophisticated modelling. 

“Governments across the world 
lurched from one position to another: 
from a vain appeal for people to ‘self- 
isolate’ to national lockdowns. The 
latter has more to do with the move 
towards a draconian state.” Complete 
rubbish - the latter has everything to do 
with the science of stopping epidemics! 
Viruses spread by people infecting other 
people mean that to stop the spread you 
have to ensure people isolate. 

Personally I never was fully sold on 
the liberal idea that everyone will make 
sensible choices. I hope the police are 
aggressively enforcing these rules, and 
that stupid and apathetical people are 
forced into action. And when this is 
over I hope the people who never think 
of the damage climate change is doing 
to the planet will be forced to have 
second thoughts! 

“\.. which atomises people and 
confines them to their own four walls”. 
Atomisation reached its peak precisely 
in the era of ‘shop until you drop’ and 
long-haul holidays! The so-called 
freedom to move anywhere you want 
and consume what you want without a 
second thought is precisely the thing that 
has led to atomisation, mental-health 
issues and generally obese societies. 
Confining people to their homes may 
help address these problems! 

“Meanwhile millions of wage 
workers are waiting for a cash handout, 
which will not be enough to make 
ends meet.” And that is the result of a 
society that bases its distribution on the 
market. Hopefully workers will wake 
up and realise how this state of affairs 
is reactionary and detrimental to their 
needs. If they don’t learn those lessons 
then don’t come moaning when the next 
lockdown comes. 

“people are angry at the loss oftheir 
personal freedoms.” What freedoms are 
those? The freedom to be a wage slave 
and shop without consciousness? The 
freedom to be an inhuman automaton? 
Frankly, when I look out of the window, 


I don’t see people traumatised that 
their freedoms are being taken away. 
On the contrary, I see people who 
want orderly food queues and home 
delivery slots, and are quite enjoying 
their break from the insane pace of 
modern life - a modernity that has led 
to people being heavily medicated, 
mentally ill, atomised, obese, unhealthy 
and desperate for some modicum of 
community spirit. 

When people applauded the NHS 
workers they were crying out for some 
sense of solidarity and community. 
What we are seeing is a glimpse of 
how communism could work and it 
only took a few weeks! Imagine what 
humanity could achieve in five years! 

Turning to Jack Conrad, he says: 
“We must insist that the capitalist class, 
not the working class, pays for this 
crisis. Profiteering must be subject to 
brutal levels of taxation. Speculators 
too. Only possible though by facilitating 
general access to the computer records 
of businesses. Secrecy and offshoring 
profits must be ended. Tax havens - 
not least the Isle of Man, the Channel 
Islands, Bermuda, the British Virgin 
Islands and the Cayman Islands - must 
be abolished. Capitalists must be forced 
to pay their taxes” (“Covid-19 and how 
to fight it’, March 26). 

I think this is the wrong demand. 
What communists should be demanding 
is a permanent end to capitalism. There 
should be no capitalist class as such, 
once we come out of this crisis. Our 
argument should be that companies are 
told what to produce and to what levels 
- so, for example, governments instruct 
industry to produce more ventilators, 
and food is distributed to the most 
vulnerable for free. In other words, the 
entire capitalist market system is being 
subverted right here and right now. 

The communist vision of 
evaluating production based on what 
is essential and what is actually needed 
is happening before our eyes, even if 
within the framework of a capitalism in 
a coma. The communist argument 
should be that this state of affairs be 
made permanent, even after the virus 
subsides. 


Solidarity 


A: I reported last week, we’d 
already made our £2,000 
target for March, with £10 and 
six days to spare! But that didn’t 
stop our supporters continuing to 
donate. For example, BK made 
a bank transfer of no less than 
£100 and wrote: “You’re already 
comfortably over the target, but, 
hey ... what the heck, eh?” 

That’s what we like to hear, 
comrade! Especially now we’ve 
decided to upgrade some of 


our software, so as to provide 


a better-quality publication. Of 
course, during the current crisis, 
we’ve had to suspend printing 
the paper, so it’s online only. 
Fortunately our readers more than 
understand. We are, though, still 
laying it out in newspaper format. 
This is much more difficult at the 
moment, as we are all working 
from home. And our efforts are 
appreciated. MB emailed to say: 
“Glad the Weekly Worker is still 
in newspaper layout in the PDF. 
Looks even better.” 

Apart from BK, other notable 
donations in the last few days of 
March were the £50 we received 
from both JT (standing order) 
and DB (PayPal), while JC’s 
quarterly standing order was for 
£30 - which he says is going to be 





increased to £50 with immediate 
effect! Another seven comrades 
made contributions of between 
£10 and £15 (including AR, who 
as usual split his into two parts - 
£10 by standing order and £5 by 
PayPal). Anyway, another £267 
came our way in the last six days 
of March, leaving us with a total 
of £2,277. Brilliant! 

And we’re not doing too badly 
in April either - £142 received 
on the first day! Mind you, they 
were all standing orders - lots of 
comrades like to pay up on the first 
of the month! In fact there were 
13 donors, contributing amounts 
between £5 and £20 - the two who 
donated the latter amount being 
comrades PG and SJ. 

Thanks very much to everyone 
who’s chipping in so generously 
- and to our subscribers, who are 
thankfully continuing to make their 
regular payments, even though 
they’re having to read us online. 
That’s what you call solidarity @ 

Robbie Rix 


Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3XX e 07903 054393 e www.weeklyworker.co.uk @ editor@weeklyworker.co.uk 
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For example, there are lots of issues 
with home deliveries. But, if we had 
a joined-up home delivery solution, 
we could distribute household needs 
on a rational basis: for instance, goods 
distributed to the same streets on the 
same day, and the basket of goods 
you receive dependent on the size and 
composition of your household. 

In other words, the capitalist system 
is currently being subverted and market 
mechanisms are breaking down and 
being replaced, even if haphazardly, 
by more socialistic solutions. What 
communists should be saying is that 
society should be organised in this 
rational way all the time, the only 
difference being that when the virus 
retreats everyone has free movement 
again. Forget the transition to socialism 
taking decades - at this rate I think it can 
be achieved by the end of the year! 

From each according to their ability 
to each according to their needs now! 
Maren Clarke 
email 


Socialism? 

On March 17, I was in my GP’s surgery 
waiting room. My friend and UK 
Independence Party supporter, Mike, 
and his wife, Jackie, just happened to be 
there. We got talking about coronavirus. 

Mike then burst out saying that 
“Socialism doesn’t work” - he went on 
to say that “he used to be a socialist”. 
Jackie chipped in and said that “we used 
to be Labour” before Mike continued 
the conversation by saying that “under 
socialism, people would be too lazy to 
go to work”. I didn’t know what to say, 
apart from “It depends what you mean 
by socialism”. 

Later in the day, when I got home, 
I started to think about what Mike and 
Jackie had said. I found it amusing that 
when I spoke to them we were sitting 
in the waiting room of an NHS surgery. 
In addition, Mike and Jackie live in a 
former state-built council house, which 
they had got under Margaret Thatcher’s 
so-called ‘right to buy’. It then occurred 
to me that they are both retired and are 
both in receipt of a state pension. 

Yet Mike says that “socialism 
doesn’t work”. It seems that some 
people are so blind that they cannot see 
the wood for the trees. 

John Smithee 
Cambridgeshire 


Best by far 

I have always read a variety of papers 
on the left - I buy them on protests or 
from anyone I know at a meeting - but 


the Weekly Worker is the only one I take 
by subscription. Every week I eagerly 
wait for the next issue - certain it has 
the best analysis of current events and 
will always give me points I hadn’t 
considered or information I hadn’t 
seen previously. 

The Weekly Worker will often 
present a view of an issue at the time, 
then weeks later round up the variety 
of explanations from other left sources, 
the internet or mainstream media to 
give a sober overall analysis. I really 
like the fact it allows comrades to write 
on a subject offering a different take - 
often actually challenging a previous 
contributor’s analysis. This really 
makes you have to think where you 
now stand. 

Some criticise the Weekly Worker 
for being a gossip mag of the left. This 
is nonsense. Leftwing sects presenting 
themselves as practising ‘democratic 
centralism’ and having undemocratic 
means of ‘electing’ their leadership 
should have internal rows - kept secret 
from their dues-paying members 
- exposed. I am staggered to see 
ostensibly Trotskyist sects actually, in 
practice, acting in a Stalinist fashion: 
denouncing and expelling anyone who 
dares challenge the oft changing (not 
changed by the ordinary membership) 
party line. 

I have two criticisms of the Weekly 
Worker/CPGB stance. One - that of 
still calling for work in the Labour 
Party to ‘pull it left’, even as it is 
speeding to the right under the current 
dismal leadership contest. To see the 
front runner being the man who was 
the architect of the Labour switch to 
support for a second European Union 
referendum that was a major factor 
in Labour’s catastrophic defeat last 
December shows (as a previous letter- 
writer said) how their membership 
is actually mainly middle class - not 
radical young leftists, as previously 
asserted across the left. They are out of 
touch with the northern working class, 
and have been for years because of this 
middle class total dominance. There 
have never been so many Labour MPs 
from a middle class background as 
seen in December 2019. 

The second criticism is that there 
is nowhere near enough coverage of 
the major unions - internal battles of 
elections, conferences, policies and 
(lack of) industrial action. The kind 
of textbook analysis we need today 
was the coverage of the election in 
Unite between Jerry Hicks and Len 
McCluskey (‘Good, bad and middling 


Communist Forum 


Please note, there will be no meeting on Sunday April 5, as there 
is an online CPGB aggregate on that day. We will resume our 5pm 
Sunday forums on April 12 


Trots’, November 18 2010). And this 
raises an important point. The writer 
of that impressive reportage and 
Hicks advocate was Gerry Downing 
- currently embroiled in an internal 
fight in the miniscule Socialist Fight. 
Wherever he stands on anti-Semitism, 
whatever anyone thinks of his past or 
current stances, this does not challenge 
how good that Unite article was - it 
was so useful to me as a trade union 
left activist of 35 years activism (and 
typical of my own frequent detailed 
reports of what is happening within the 
PCS union). 

The letter pages of the Weekly 
Worker have been open to all sides of 
the SF internal fight and those outside 
with an opinion. Good: I want to read 
why they split and hear from those 
involved and others looking on. No 
other left paper would give such battles 
such coverage and the right ofcomment 
and reply to anyone with something 
to say. Even more impressive - and 
not seen in any other left paper - was 
the recent reportage of the comrade 
resigning from the CPGB, followed the 
week after by letters condemning that 
coverage and the main leaders of the 
party! No other paper on the left would 
have allowed such open reportage - 
then such challenges for all to see. This 
is accountability in practice. 

Another example of the quality 
and calibre of the Weekly Worker (and 
editor) is Andrew Northall’s letter 
last week (March 26) - a forensic and 
compelling disagreement with Ben 
Lewis’s defence of Karl Kautsky. 
People do quote leading figures to 
support their own argument, but, as 
Andrew states, does the person quoting 
actually understand the tract they are 
using? 

Too many sects have leaders who 
dominate for decades and who lead 
us to believe all is well within their 
ranks. All advance yes-men/women 
to leading positions, not deserved 
by their theoretical understanding or 
actual record of activism. All snub 
anyone disagreeing and will not 
publish critical letters. It is said all 
the active left secretly read the Weekly 
Worker. I hope so. I hope they will 
also demand their sects also embrace 
the open accountability seen regularly 
there. The CPGB/Weekly Worker is the 
only left organisation I see practising 
genuine democratic accountability 
and openness, and allowing the open 
expression of disagreement. This 
is the action of a revolutionary left, 
as I understood Lenin to advocate - 
debate, debate, debate, until people are 
convinced - not told. 

Working class activists and anyone 
interested in political issues are plain 
speakers and can take the news that 
there is disagreement within an 
organisation. The issues should be 
reported, explained, with all free to 
give a view, then thrashed out. I have 
only seen the Weekly Worker do this. 
Keep taking my subscription during 
the curtailment of the print edition - I 
will read it online, but hope you do 
produce hard copies, as I save certain 
articles for future reference. 

The Weekly Worker has so many 
quality contributors and is never afraid 
to allow disagreement and criticism. 
You only ever really think when what 
you have believed so far is contradicted 
flat out! It can be heavy going, but 
many issues require in-depth analysis 
and examination - not trite, repeated 
platitudes that are the constant basis 
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= Fantastic reality 
A political examination of the main Abrahamic religions. Both origins 
and historical developments are thoroughly explored. 

£20/€25 U 


= CPGB draft programme 
The CPGB’s draft third programme is made up of six distinct but 
logically connected sections. The first section outlines the main features 
of the epoch, the epoch of the transition from capitalism to communism. 
Then comes the nature of capitalism in Britain and the consequences of 
its development. 

£5/€6 O 


# On colonialism 
Karl Kautsky’s 1898 essays on colonialism with a critical introduction 
by Mike Macnair, 

£6/€7 U 


Head to head in Halle 
Grigory Zinoviev’s marathon speech to the historic October 1920 
congress of the Independent Social Democratic Party. Introductory 
essays by Ben Lewis and Lars T Lih. 

£14/€16 UO 


m The kick inside 

Revolutionary opposition in the CPGB, 1945-1991. The inner-party 
struggles in the CPGB after World War II have rarely been given proper 
consideration, often being reduced to misleading stereotypes such as 
“Tankies versus Euros’. The reality was considerably more varied. 


£6/€7 U 


= Remaking Europe 
Jack Conrad argues that the working class must engage with Europe in 
a revolutionary way. 

£5/€7.50 O 


g Which road? 


Jack Conrad critiques the programme of ‘official communism’ and the 
Militant Tendency. 
£6.95/€11 O 


= From October to August 
Articles by Jack Conrad, charting the USSR from the rise of Stalin’s 
monocratic dictatorship to the 1991 collapse. 

£6.95/€11 U 


gin the enemy camp 
Examines the theory and practice of communist electoral work. 


£4.95/€7.50 O 


= Problems of communist organisation 
What is the correct balance between democracy and centralism. Jack 
Conrad explores this thorny issue. 

£4.95/€7.50 O 


Buy all books for £50/€70 or 3 for 2 (cheapest book free) 
Delivery free within the United Kingdom 
Please send me a copy of (please indicate): 


Along with just about every other public meeting, the weekly forum at the 
Calthorpe Arms in central London, organised by the CPGB and Labour 
Party Marxists, has had to be cancelled. However, the good news is that 
we will continue meeting online for as long as the pandemic crisis lasts. 


of most of today’s hard-left papers. 
We require fair quoting of the works of 
others, then forensic examination and 
facts. You donot need to be an academic 
or leading light to have even an article 
published in the Weekly Worker. This is 
the culture the working class needs, to 
ever have a chance of leading, winning 
and retaining power, and not having to 
listen to a self-selected party guru with 
a paper that allows him (usually a ‘he’) 
total control of what is published. 
Dave Vincent 

Yorkshire 


| enclose a cheque payable to CPGB, for £/€ 
Name 


Every Sunday, 5pm, until further notice. padies: 


If you wish to take part, please email Stan Keable at 
secretary@|labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 
Weekly political report from CPGB Provisional Central Committee, Email 
followed by open discussion. 
Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 


Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. Please return to CPGB, BCM Box 928, London WC1N 3Xx. 
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The ‘Blitz spirit’ 


Are we ‘all in it together’? Paul Demarty investigates official propaganda and everyday realities 


ovid-19 outbreak is 
accompanied - in this country 


and many others - by the 
conflict of two distinct kinds of 
rhetoric. 

Dominant is the theme of national 
togetherness in the face of adversity. 
In Britain, this is a register that comes 
naturally to the national voice, thanks 
to our morbid obsession with the ‘spirit 
of the Blitz’. The impassive face of 
Winston Churchill, offering us nothing 
but blood, sweat and tears, looms 
large in our mythology - a kind of 
consolation prize for the loss of empire 
and global hegemony. The British 
stood firm against Nazi tyranny, so 
we tell ourselves, and by the vast, 
collective effort spanning all classes - 
from George VI of The king’s speech, 
through the plucky code-breakers of 
Enigma and The imitation game, down 
to the sailors of Dunkirk. 

Such is the tenor of the times. We 
are all in it together - aren’t we? The 
crown prince, the prime minister and 
other notables have fallen prey to the 
virus (not yet severely), showing that it 
is no respecter of station. (It may be that 
the royal and bourgeois-political routine 
of global glad-handing puts them at a 
higher risk than ordinary folk, just as, in 
the American civil war, the distinctive 
uniforms of senior officers and the new 
generation of long-range rifles made the 
per capita death rate among generals 
far higher than among privates.) The 
elites, for their part, are doing their bit 
(aren’t they?), with eye-catching sums 
dedicated to supporting workers, as the 
economy grinds to a shuddering halt. 
The smirk has disappeared from Boris 
Johnson’s face, as he tries to reshape it 
into a Churchillian crag. 

But it is not all top-down - 
coordinated rounds of applause for 
the national health service and the 
like are at least semi-spontaneous, 
and the spirit of the Blitz is as much 
popular culture as it is elite self- 
mythologisation (hence the successful 
films we mentioned above). The 
multiplication of mutual-aid groups, 
together with the remobilisation of 
pre-existing charitable initiatives on 
the part of NGOs, churches and other 
civil society groups, testify to that 
as well. The important thing is to do 
your bit. Stay indoors. Donate to food 
banks. Do shopping for the elderly. 

This is hardly the only occasion 
in recent history where this ‘structure 
of feeling’, as Raymond Williams 
used to put it, is mobilised. As 
comparisons - increasingly ominous - 
with the great financial crisis of 2008 
multiply, it is worth remembering 
that the word ‘austerity’ was alighted 
upon in the 2010s for precisely its 
wartime overtones. Then, too, we 
were all in it together (weren’t we’). 
In more overtly chauvinistic terms, it 
animated much Brexiteer sentiment; 
the pronouncements of economic 
disaster from the other side looked, 
from this ideological vantage point, 
like appeasement; hardship was to be 
expected, and would be worth it for a 
higher goal. 

But the mention of appeasement 
brings us neatly to the second kind of 
rhetoric, which is the monstering of 
people seen not to ‘do their bit’. The 
enumeration of villains is ever wider. 
Panic-buyers are blamed for shortages. 
The thousands who flocked to London’s 
public parks to enjoy the sunshine, in 
contradiction to advice to observe social 
distancing, were declared a “disgrace” 
by the London Metro, and condemned 
in similar terms by many others. There 





Greedy shoppers? 


is no scapegoat like a low-level thug in 
the British imagination, however; so 
Covid-19 gives us a new successor to 
the lineage of happy-slappers, scooter- 
mounted thieves and so forth, in the 
form of people deliberately coughing on 
others. The usual rituals are observed: 
tabloid editors use words like ‘evil’, and 
police use words like ‘zero tolerance’. 
This effort gains wider success than 
previous ones, since we are all so very 
worked up about a global disaster that 
affects all of us, and so less likely to 
ask sceptical questions about how 
widespread this nihilistic violence 
actually is. 

Between the two, of course, are those 
more pragmatic criminals who profit 
from the chaos, ranging from those who 
burgle toilet paper from supermarkets 
for resale, to opportunistic internet 
fraudsters - the great prophylactic 
against online scams being turning to 
the person at the next desk and asking, 
‘Does this look right to you?’ and thus 
not available to many new thousands 
of remote workers. Some have even 
noticed the link back to wartime, the 
part of that heroic era largely omitted 
from our mythmaking (excepting 
Dad® army’s profiteering private, Joe 
Walker). Duncan Campbell reminded 
readers of The Guardian of the many 
criminals who thrived in the 1940s: 


While the traditional picture of 
wartime Britain is of a nation 
pulling steadfastly together, in 
fact the crime rate rose by 57% 
and everything from black-market 
racketeering and looting of bombed 
premises to the forging of ration 
cards, and even murder disguised 
as enemy action, was taking place.’ 


Contradiction 


Yet it is not merely a matter of tabloid 
monstering of plebeian criminal 
elements. Charles Windsor may 
attract sympathy for his illness, but 
his eerily well-timed flight from the 
capital to Balmoral offers a rather sour 


note, that has not gone unremarked 
in the wider culture. Attention has 
also gathered around Jeff Bezos, the 
Amazon tycoon, who smartly sold off 
$3.4 billion of Amazon stock shortly 
before the coronavirus began to batter 
the stock markets. Nicely done ... 
Private companies offering - oh so 
generously - to rent their beds to the 
NHS for millions of pounds have also 
attracted popular ire. 

When youread an article ina Marxist 
periodical that begins by posing 
two sharply divergent, apparently 
contradictory phenomena against each 
other, it is surely inevitable that it will 
turn out that they are secretly linked 
together. So it is in this case; and indeed 
one hardly has to be a Marxist to see 
as much - the relationship between a 
society’s self-presentation of the good 
life and its scapegoats is familiar to 
anthropologists and, indeed, artists at 
least as far back as Sophocles. We must 
face the contradiction: we are all in it 
together; we are not all in it together. 

The contradiction is at the level 
of ideology: that is, of ‘structures 
of feeling’ - the spontaneous forms 
of self-understanding that obtain in 
societies under particular conditions. 
We have one ideology of martial 
self-sacrifice and gritty honour; 
and another of the fallen condition 
humanity, and our inherent tendency 
to do each other down. (It is no 
surprise that so much hatred attaches 
to those who use coughing as a 
terror-weapon - for it is so pointless 
and nihilistic, and thus most clearly 
articulates this fear of intrinsic human 
sinfulness.) They both occupy, rather 
uneasily, the same space - which is, 
in part, the evidence of our eyes, of 
an advanced capitalist society pushed 
far outside its comfort zone into a 
kind of jerry-built Kriegssozialismus, 
accompanied by intense regulation of 
ordinary social life. 

But it is also - more fundamentally 
- a form of society where we are not 
all in it together, if by ‘it? we mean 
the danger of second-order effects 


of coronavirus. Sure, the infection 
itself can kill indiscriminately with 
regard to social class, if not to age, 
immune strength and the like. Few 
enough people were made homeless 
by the flu, however; but the economic 
devastation that has followed from 
this pandemic will do as much to very 
many. Not among them, we expect, 
is Jeff Bezos - surely $3.4 billion is 
enough money to procure a four-pack 
of Andrex quilted velvet - or bonnie 
prince Charlie in Balmoral. 

To believe that we are all in it 
together thus entails, inevitably, a 
kind of cognitive dissonance. People 
do believe it, because in part it is true: 
frontline health workers living up to 
their vocations in dreadful conditions, 
under-equipped and furloughed to the 
level of 25% due to suspected cases of 
Covid-19 infection, set the standard 
for real, and it is only because it 
is not just a job that they can do. 
Examples like that are not inspiring 
at the level of TED-talk cliché, but at 
a more fundamental one: they show 
that solidarity is a practical concern, 
not some kind of hobby of charity- 
mongers. Most people do their best to 
do right, in a naive way, so inspired. 

The ultimate practical import of 
solidarity, however, isnotits ordinariness 
- for it is not ordinary in a society based 
fundamentally on the pursuit of profit, 
but ordinarily subversive. Emergency 
conditions give rise to a temporary 
inversion of capitalist values, without 
wholly suspending capitalist incentives. 
Spivs and profiteers must appear; and, 
however exaggerated the problem, so 
must people who exploit the panic for 
morbid amusement, like the coughers - 
‘to see the world burn’. If the flowering 
of solidarity is a comfort to broad 
masses, then the appearance of its 
opposite cannot fail to generate fear and 
hatred. 

Atthe level of practical politics, this 
ideological dynamic is unpredictable. 
Those on the left of a rather hopeful 
bent will recall to mind that Churchill, 
the hero, of the craggy face and the 


blood, sweat and tears (and also the 
ultra-imperialist, the murderer of 
strikers, the colonial-racist and anti- 
Semite ... ), was defeated in the 1945 
general election. That was because 
a return to the 1930s was politically 
unacceptable after the sacrifices of the 
war years, still raw in recent memory 
(indeed, still ongoing, in the form 
of rationing and the devastation of 
bombed cities). 

That may be over-optimistic. The 
very form of the scapegoating we have 
discussed drifts rightwards; coercive 
action against speculators and spivs is 
the easiest ‘left’ gesture for the far right 
to make. ‘We’re all in it together’ begs 
the question - who are we, exactly? 
We know that some unknown number 
of young thugs are not ‘us’; we know, 
meanwhile, that many politicians over 
the world are keen to paint people 
out of their particular ‘us’ quite 
arbitrarily. (Donald Trump leans on 
the federal agencies under his control 
to blame China for the virus at every 
opportunity, for one example among 
very, very many.) 

What makes the difference is a 
powerful pole of attraction leftwards: 
then ‘we’, perhaps, are the proletariat 
and its allies, determined to do away 
with scapegoating forever, by being 
tough on the causes of scapegoating: the 
gap, already mentioned, between the 
rosy self-presentation of class society 
as inevitable and just, and the callous 
reality. Here we have a truly tragic 
coincidence, as we await the coronation 
of Kier Starmer as Labour leader; 
we might, in this country, have built 
something serviceable in the last five 
years, had we not been fatally wedded 
to short-termism and opportunism. 

As it is, we may be starting almost 
from scratch; the field is open for the 
right to spread chauvinist poison @ 


paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 


1. www.theguardian.com/world/2020/mar/28/blitz- 
spirit-its-another-bonanza-for-spivs-and-thieves. 
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An empire unravelling 


Daniel Lazare believes that Covid-19 could mean the end for the USA in its current form 


he world has seen more than 
T its share of failed states in 

places like Libya, Somalia and 
Venezuela. But now it may be about to 
see something new - a failed empire. 

That is the only way to explain 
the increasingly bizarre behaviour 
of the United States in response to 
the Covid-19 pandemic. While not 
all countries have responded as well 
as they should have, the US reaction 
has been in a class by itself - not just 
incompetent, but uniquely so. Donald 
Trump seems to have been in a state 
of denial from the moment the crisis 
began. “We have it under control. It’s 
going to be just fine,” he insisted on 
January 22, two days after the first 
US case appeared. “We only have five 
people. Hopefully, everything’s going 
to be great,” he added a week later. A 
month after that, he continued sticking 
to the line that it was much ado about 
nothing: “You have 15 people, and the 
15 within a couple of days is going 
to be down to close to zero. That’s a 
pretty good job we’ve done.” 

That was on February 28. By 
March 26, America had more cases 
than any country on earth, while 75- 
cent face masks continued to be in 
short supply and healthworkers were 
forced to fashion protective suits out 
of torn-up garbage bags. The failure 
was reminiscent of George W Bush’s 
non-response to Hurricane Katrina 
in 2005, when New Orleans was all 
but abandoned - except that this time 
it was taking place on a far broader 
scale. 

Failure, moreover, replicated itself 
on an imperial level as well. At a time 
when international cooperation would 
seem to be of the first order, the US 
wasted valuable energy trying to 
persuade world leaders to sign onto 
a statement blaming China for “the 
Wuhan virus”.' It threatened more 
military violence in Iraq, stepped 
up its war against Venezuela by 
formally charging president Nicolas 
Maduro with drug trafficking, tried 
to persuade other countries to reject 
Cuban medical aid, and slapped 
additional sanctions on Iran. 

The last was especially cruel, 
since sanctions effectively prevent 
the Islamic republic from importing 
pharmaceuticals and equipment 
needed to combat the virus. But 
it was also self-defeating, since 
coronavirus is all but certain to cross 
into neighbouring countries like Iraq 
and the gulf states, where thousands 
of US troops are stationed. Not only 
is America incapable of fighting the 
epidemic: it is incapable of doing 
anything other than making it worse. 

This is more than another policy 
failure for the simple reason that 
Covid-19 is more than another 
problem. Rather, it is an existential 
crisis that is at once biological, 
economic and political. The health 
consequences are unprecedented in 
recent decades, amid predictions that 
the US death toll could go as high 
as 200,000, even if social distancing 
is fully implemented. Financially, 
the shock is unprecedented as well. 
Where it took three years for the 1929 
and 2008 crashes to make themselves 
fully felt - as the economist, Nouriel 
Roubini, has pointed out recently - the 
corona crisis has wreaked the same 
havoc in just three weeks.’ After half 
a century of financial engineering 
aimed at pushing up assets ever 
higher, a major deflationary wave is 
plainly gathering strength, as rents 
fall, real estate plummets and the bank 
loans undergirding the entire rickety 
structure come tumbling down. 


Dysfunctional president, dysfunctional constitution 


Finally, there is the political 
dimension. If 2020 is a super- 
compressed version of 2008, then 
constitutional structures will soon 
buckle, beginning with the weakest 
of them all - the United States. 
This goes contrary to decades of 
bourgeois punditry about the US as a 
constitutional Gibraltar - the anchor 
of the western alliance. But the US 
is in fact a provincial republic dating 
from the age of silk knee britches and 
powdered wigs, one that has persisted 
long past its sell-by date due purely to 
a quirk of history. As a consequence, it 
is increasingly unstable and unmoored. 
Its politics are more corrupt than those 
of any comparable nation and more 
unresponsive to the needs of society. 
While a source of endless pride, its 
233-year-old constitution is in fact 
a gridlock machine that bottles up 
political passions and has allowed 
them to build up to explosive levels. 
The structure cries out for an overhaul 
from top to bottom. Yet a constitutional 
amending process that allows tiny 
minorities to veto even the most minor 
reforms makes it all but impossible. So 
complete is the paralysis that even the 
idea of structural reform has been lost. 

And yet the ship of state has so 
far sailed on - despite gaping holes 
in its hull, a crazy captain barking 
nonsensical commands, corrupt 
officers selling off sails and rope, and 
a much-abused crew, whose wages 
have been repeatedly cut. Now the 
question is whether, thanks to the 
coronavirus, it is finally running 
aground. 


Incompetence 


A closer look at the Covid-19 timeline 
shows why this may be the case. January 
20 is the day the first case appeared in 
Snohomish County, Washington. But 
that was also the day that Washington 
came to a near standstill after the 
Democratic-controlled House voted to 
impeach Trump and the Senate began 
preparing for a trial the next day. 
Rather than a functioning 
government, consequently America 


was left with something in between 
an 18th-century show trial and a bar- 
room brawl. With official Washington 
riveted by Democratic attempts to 
drive Trump from office on charges 
of being overly cosy with Moscow, 
it was inevitable that the coronavirus 
would wind up being ignored. 

Contextually, bland assurances 
that “it’s going to be just fine” are 
thus a bit more understandable. The 
system was so wrapped up in itself, so 
consumed with its own internal agony 
and strife, that it had little left over for 
an outside threat from an unexpected 
direction. 

This explains the amazing lack 
of focus. In South Korea, infectious- 
disease specialists had begun 
brainstorming about how to respond 
to a major outbreak even before the 
coronavirus had been identified in 
Wuhan. As a result, they were able 
to get a massive testing programme 
up and running as early as January 9 
and bring the pandemic under control 
within weeks.’ In Australia, the much- 
maligned Scott Morrison - the man 
who said that Aussies had nothing to 
fear from global warming - was also 
quick off the block in declaring a 
national emergency. 

But, with impeachment stretching 
out three weeks or more from mid- 
January to Trump’s acquittal on 
February 5 - a period in which 
the virus was beginning to race 
through the population at large - the 
US government barely stirred. As 
The New York Times showed in a 
4,000-word analysis last weekend, 
the Centers for Disease Control 
in Atlanta - one of the country’s 
premier health agencies - dithered 
and stalled when a coronavirus test 
it had developed turned out to suffer 
from a manufacturing defect. As the 
effort to fix it dragged on, tests by 
mid-February were only running at 
around a hundred per week - a tiny 
fraction of the 10,000 per day then 
underway in South Korea. Yet the 
agency continued to assure Congress 
that it was able to “identify potential 


cases early and make sure that they 
are properly handled”.* 

Conceivably, a nudge from on 
high could have broken the logjam. 
But Trump was annoyed that the 
issue was distracting from his 
impeachment victory and deeply 
suspicious of his own bureaucracy 
after years of warfare with the ‘deep 
state’. He did not believe what his 
own experts were telling him and 
suspected that they were spinning 
the facts in order to weaken him 
all the more. On February 11, he 
proposed cutting more than $100 
million from public-health agencies 
that were in the front line of the anti- 
Covid effort, even though they were 
already severely underfunded.* Two 
weeks later, he reportedly went into a 
fury when the CDC’s top respiratory- 
disease specialist warned that, thanks 
to the epidemic, “disruption to 
everyday life might be severe”. A 
day later, he tried to quiet growing 
unease by putting vice-president 
Mike Pence - a man notorious for 
denouncing Darwin on the floor of 
the US Congress - in charge of the 
federal response.*® 

On an imperial level, the United 
States bragged about taking 
advantage of Chinese economic 
distress, while senator Tom Cotton 
of Arkansas, a key Trump ally, 
floated the idea that China had 
manufactured the virus in a Wuhan 
lab. (“Fact: super-lab is just a few 
miles from that market,” he tweeted 
on February 9. “Where did it start? 
We don’t know. But burden of proof 
is on you and fellow communists.”’) 
Simultaneously, the administration 
began revving up the international 
war machine, even though the 
effect was to spread corona all the 
more. By late March, the virus was 
racing through the military, while 
the problem was particularly acute 
onboard America’s 11 aircraft-carrier 
battle groups, in which thousands of 
sailors sleep 60 to a room in triple 
bunks known as racks. One carrier, 
the USS Theodore Roosevelt, had to 





be sidelined after 25 sailors tested 
positive, with others sure to follow.* 

What is the point of a $15 billion 
aircraft carrier that is little more than 
a floating petri dish? What is the point 
of sending troops to far-flung outposts 
in places like Djibouti, if the military 
only has to fly stricken soldiers 
back to regional medical centres at 
great expense, while quarantining 
the remainder? Just as the Trump 
administration was slow to wake up to 
the virus itself, it was slow to realise 
how it was wreaking havoc with all 
the traditional methods of imperial 
force projection. 

It was incapable of facing up 
to reality. Biologically, it is the 
equivalent of an organism that it 
slow to recognise an imminent 
threat and incapable of an adequate 
response. Just as a species under 
such circumstances is slated for 
destruction, it is becoming clear that 
the superannuated structure known 
as the United States is heading in a 
similar direction. 

This is not wishful thinking, but 
a process playing out in real time, 
thanks to Covid-19. While no-one 
knows how the story will end up, 
there is no question that the plot is 
accelerating @ 
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no alternative but to suppress the ‘free market’ 


were the same, then the start-to- 

peak ratio of Covid-19 infections 
for all countries would be 40-50 days. 
Many countries are not yet near the 
peak and there is no guarantee that 
this will be at the same time point - 
mitigation and suppression methods 
(testing, self-isolation, quarantine and 
lockdowns) do not necessarily work 
the same everywhere. But, ultimately, 
there will be a peak everywhere and 
the pandemic will wane - perhaps only 
to come back next year. 

What is clear is that the lockdowns in so 
many major economies have delivered, and 
will continue to deliver, a humungous slump 
in production, investment, employment and 
income. The Organisation for Economic 
Cooperation and Development (OECD) 
sums up the picture best. It predicts that 
the impact of business closures could 
result in a reduction of 15% or more in the 
level of output throughout the advanced 
economies and major emerging-market 
economies, while in median economies 
output would decline by 25%: “For each 
month of containment, there will be a 
loss of two percentage points in annual 
GDP growth”! 

Looking back in my book, The long 
depression,” I found that the loss of gross 
domestic product from the beginning of 
the great recession in 2008 through the 
18 months to the trough in mid-2009 was 
over 6% of GDP in the major economies. 
Global real GDP fell about 3.5% over that 
period, while the so-called emerging market 
economies did not contract (because China 
continued to expand). 

In this pandemic, however, if the major 
economies are locked down for two months 
and maybe more (Chinas Wuhan lockdown 
will not be relieved until next week, which 
will be more than two months), then global 
GDP is likely to contract in 2020 by more 
than in the great recession. 

Of course, the hope is that the lockdowns 
will be short-lived. As OECD general 
secretary Gurria said, “We don’t know how 
long it’s going to take to fix unemployment 
and the closures of millions of small 
businesses: but it’s wishful thinking to talk 
about a quick recovery.’ Clearly the idea of 
Donald Trump that America can get back 
to business by Easter Sunday is not realistic. 

Nevertheless, based on that hope that 
lockdowns will be short-lived, and because 
they have no other choice if the pandemic 
is to be suppressed, capitalist governments 
have thrown the kitchen sink at their 
economies in order to avoid the worst. The 
first priority has been to save businesses, 
especially the large companies. So central 
banks have cut their policy interest rates to 
zero or below; and they have announced 
a myriad of credit facilities and bond 
purchasing programmes that dwarf the 
bailouts and quantitative easing measures 
of the last 10 years. Governments have 
announced loan guarantees and grants for 
businesses at amounts never seen before. 

Globally, I calculate that governments 
have announced fiscal ‘stimulus’ packages 
of around 4% of GDP and another 5% of 
GDP in credit and loan guarantees to the 
capitalist sector. In the great recession, fiscal 
bailouts totalled only 2% of world GDP. 

If we take the $2 trillion package agreed 
by the US Congress - way more than during 
the global financial meltdown in 2008-09 
- two-thirds of it will go in outright cash, 
including loans that may not be repaid, to 
big business (travel companies, etc) and 
to smaller businesses, but just one-third 
towards helping the millions of workers 
and self-employed to survive with cash 
handouts and tax deferrals. 

It is the same in the UK and Europe with 
the pandemic packages: first, save capitalist 


[: the pandemic in every country 


business; and second, tide over working 
people. The payments for workers laid off 
and the self-employed are only expected 
to be in place for two months and often 
people will not receive any cash for weeks, 
if not months. So these measures are way 
short of providing sufficient support for 
the millions that have already been locked 
down or have seen their companies lay 
them off. 

It really is naive - if not ignorant - of 
Nobel-prize-winning economists like 
Joseph Stiglitz, Chris Pissarides or Adam 
Posen to praise such schemes as the UK 
government's, just because it is “more 
generous” than the one in the US: “The 
UK deserves credit for really reversing 
its austerity and being very ambitious 
and coherent,’ said Posen, who was a 
crisis-era financial policymaker at the 
Bank of England. “The wish-list in terms 
of design, size, content and coordination 
- all is terrific.’ British arch-Keynesian 
Will Hutton summed up the mood: “A 
Rubicon has been crossed. Keynesianism 
has been restored to its proper place in 
British public life”* Even the erstwhile 
Austerians joined the chorus of praise, 
including former austerity UK chancellor 
George Osborne. 

The British and American public also 
seem to be convinced that the packages 
are generous, as the latest polls suggest 
a pick-up in support for the mendacious 
president Trump and ‘Operation Last Gasp’ 
prime minister Boris Johnson. It seems that 
everywhere incumbent rulers have gained 
support during the crisis. That may not 
last, however, if the lockdowns continue 
and a slump begins to bite deep. 

The reality is that the money being 
shifted towards working people, compared 
to big business, is minimal. For example, 
the UK package offers 80% of a wages 
payout for employees and self-employed. 
But that is actually no more than the usual 
unemployment benefits ratio from many 
governments in Europe. The UK had a 
very low benefit ratio that is now being 
raised to the European average - and only 
for a few months. And even then there are 
millions who will not qualify. 


Keynesian 


Moreover, none of these measures 
will avoid the slump and they are 
way insufficient to restore growth 
and employment in most capitalist 
economies over the next year. There 
is every possibility that this pandemic 
slump will not have a V-shaped 
recovery, aS most mainstream 
forecasts hope. A U-shaped recovery 
(ie, a slump lasting a year or more) is 
more likely. And there is a risk of a 
very slow recovery - more like a bent 
L-shape - as is appearing in China. 

Indeed, mainstream economics is 
not sure what to do. The Keynesian 
view is presented to us by Lord 
Skidelsky, the biographer of John 
Milton Keynes. Skidelsky points out 
that the lockdowns were the opposite 
of the typical Keynesian problem of 
‘deficient demand’. In reality, it is a 
problem of deficient supply, as most 
productive workers have stopped 
work, but Skidelsky does not see it 
that way. You see, he reckons that it is 
not a ‘supply shock’, but a problem of 
‘excess demand’. But ‘excess demand’ 
is the mirror of ‘scarce supply’. The 
question is, where do we start: surely it 
starts with the loss of output and value 
creation, not with ‘excess demand’? 
Skidelsky tells us: 


A recession is normally triggered 
by a banking failure or a collapse 
in business confidence. Output is 


cut, workers are laid off, spending 
power falls and the slump spreads 
through a multiplied reduction in 
spending. Supply and demand fall 
together until the economy is 
stabilised at a lower level. In 
these circumstances, Keynes said, 
government spending should rise to 
offset the fall in private spending.° 


Readers of my blog will know my 
view: while a recession may be 
“triggered” by a banking failure or 
“a collapse in business confidence”, 
these triggers are not the underlying 
cause of recurring crises in capitalism. 
Why do banking failures sometimes 
not cause a slump and why do 
businesses suddenly have a collapse in 
confidence? Keynesian theory cannot 
tell us. 

Skidelsky goes on to say that. if the 
crisis is one of “excess demand”, then 
we need to reduce that demand to meet 
supply! I would have thought it would 
be better to get out of this slump by 
raising output to meet demand, but 
there we go. He points out: 


It is not that business wants 
to produce less. It is forced to 
produce less because a section of 
its workforce is being prevented 
from working. The economic effect 
is similar to wartime conscription, 
when a fraction of the workforce is 
extracted from civilian production. 
Production of civilian goods falls, 
but aggregate demand remains the 
same: it is merely redistributed 
from workers producing civilian 
goods to workers conscripted 
into the army or reallocated 
to producing munitions. What 
happens today will be determined 
by what happens to the spending 
power of those made compulsorily 
idle. 


Really? In the war economy, 
everybody is still working - indeed 
during World War II, there was in 
effect full employment, as the war 
machine was pumped up. Currently 
we are heading for the biggest rise 
in unemployment in a few quarters 
in economic history. This is no war 
economy. 

Skidelsky reminds us that Keynes’s 
solution in the war economy of ‘excess 
demand’ was to propose an increase in 
taxation: 


In his pamphlet How to pay for the 
war (1940), civilian consumption, 
he said, had to be reduced to release 
resources for military consumption. 
Without an increase in voluntary 
saving, there were only two ways 
to reduce civilian consumption: 
inflation or higher taxes .... 

The solution he and the treasury 
jointly hit on was to raise the 
standard rate of income tax to 50%, 
with a top marginal rate of 97.5%, 
and lower the threshold for paying 
taxes. The latter would bring 3.25 
million extra taxpayers into the 
income tax net. Everyone would 
pay the increased taxes, which 
the war effort demanded, but the 
tax payments of the three million 
would be repayable after the war 
in the form of tax credits. There 
would also be rationing of essential 
goods. 


Wow! So Skidelsky’s answer to the 
current slump is to raise taxation, even 
for those at the bottom of the income 


A war economy? 


What the pandemic has demonstrated, writes Michael Roberts, 





is that in a crisis the capitalist state has 


scale in order to stop them spending 
too much and causing inflation! He 
finishes by saying that the pandemic 
“should deepen our understanding of 
what it is to be a Keynesian”. Indeed. 


Capitalist planning 

The current situation is not a war 
economy, as James Meadway says.° 
When the so-called Spanish flu 
pandemic hit, it was right at the end of 
World War I. That pandemic claimed 
675,000 lives in the US and at least 
50 million worldwide. The flu did not 
destroy the US economy. In 1918 - the 
year in which influenza deaths peaked 
in the US - business failures were at 
less than half their pre-war level, and 
they were lower still in 1919. Driven 
by the wartime production effort, US 
real GDP rose by 9% in 1918, and by 
around 1% the following year, even as 
the flu raged. 

Of course, then there were no 
lockdowns and people were just left 
to die or live. But the point is that, 
once the current pandemic lockdowns 
end, what will be needed to revive 
output, investment and employment 
is something like a war economy 
- not bailing out big business with 
grants and loans, so that they can 
return to business as usual. This 
slump can only be reversed with 
wartime-like | measures: namely 
massive government investment, 
public ownership of strategic sectors 
and state direction of the productive 
sectors of the economy. 

Remember, even before the virus 
hit, many capitalist economies were 
slowing fast or already in outright 
recession. In the US - one of the better 
performing economies - real GDP 
growth in the fourth quarter of 2019 
had fallen to under 2% a year, with 
forecasts of further slowdown in 2020. 
Business investment was stagnating 
and non-financial corporate profits 
had been on a downward trend for five 
years. The capitalist sector was and is in 
no shape to lead an economic recovery 
that can restore full employment and 
rising real incomes. It will require the 
public sector to lead. 

Andrew Bossie and JW Mason 
have just published a perceptive 
paper on the experience of that 
public-sector role in the wartime US 
economy.’ They show that all sorts 
of loan guarantees, tax incentives, 
etc were offered by the Roosevelt 
administration to the capitalist sector 
to begin with. But it soon became 
clear that the capitalist sector could 
not do the job of delivering on the war 
effort, as it would not invest or boost 
capacity without profit guarantees. 
Direct public investment took over 
and government-ordered direction 
was imposed. 

Bossie and Mason found that, from 
8% to 10% of GDP during the 1930s, 
federal spending rose to an average of 
around 40% from 1942 to 1945. And, 
most significant, contract spending on 
goods and services accounted for 23% 
on average during the war. Currently 
in most capitalist economies public- 
sector investment is about 3% of GDP, 
while capitalist sector-investment is 
15%-plus. In the war that ratio was 
reversed. 

I had shown the same result in a 
post of mine back in 2012.° I quote: 


What happened was a massive 
rise in government investment and 
spending. In 1940, private-sector 
investment was still below the level 


of 1929 and actually fell further 
during the war. So the state sector 
took over nearly all investment, 
as resources (value) were diverted 
to the production of arms and 
other security measures in a war 
economy. 


Keynes himself said that the war 
economy demonstrated that “It is, it 
seems, politically impossible for a 
capitalistic democracy to organise 
expenditure on the scale necessary to 
make the grand experiments which 
would prove my case - except in war 
conditions.” 

The war economy did not stimulate 
the private sector: it replaced the ‘free 
market’ and capitalist investment for 
profit. To organise the war economy 
and to ensure that it produced the 
goods needed for war, the Roosevelt 
government spawned an array of 
mobilisation agencies, which not only 
often purchased goods, but closely 
directed those goods’ manufacture 
and heavily influenced the operation 
of private companies and whole 
industries. 

Bossie and Mason conclude: “The 
more - and faster - the economy needs 
to change, the more planning it needs.” 
They go on: 


More than at any other period in 
US history, the wartime economy 
was a planned economy. The 
massive, rapid shift from civilian 
to military production required 
far more conscious direction than 
the normal process of economic 
growth. The national response to 
the coronavirus and the transition 
away from carbon will also require 
higher than normal degrees of 
economic planning by government. 


What the story of the great depression 
and the war showed was _ that, 
once capitalism is in the depth of 
a long depression, there must be a 
grinding and deep destruction of 
all that capitalism had accumulated 
in previous decades before a new 
era of expansion becomes possible. 
There is no policy that can avoid 
that and preserve the capitalist sector. 
If that does not happen this time, 
then the long recession that the world 
capitalist economy has suffered since 
the great depression could enter 
another decade. 

The major economies (let alone 
the so-called emerging economies) 
will struggle to come out of this huge 
slump unless the law of market and 
value is replaced by public ownership, 
investment and planning, utilising all 
the skills and resources of working 
people. That is one thing that this 
pandemic has shown @ 


Michael Roberts blogs at https: 
/ /thenextrecession.wordpress.com. 
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Unity: a hostile report 


he next tranche of material 
T we will feature in this series 
consists of documents, 
debates and resolutions of the 
Communist Party of Great 
Britain’s first Congress, labelled 
the Communist Unity Convention 
at the time. The event brought 
together the British Socialist Party 
and the Communist Unity Group 


The passing of 
the Communist 
Unity Group 


The Socialist No30, August 12 
1920 

It was not at the Spa, where many 
capitalist international intrigues have 
taken place, but in the Pillar Hall, 
Canon Street Hotel, London, where, 
on Saturday July 31, assembled a 
number of delegates from branches of 
the British Socialist Party, independent 
groups of socialists, and some ex- 
SLPers now known as the Communist 
Unity Group. Their purpose was to 
found a ‘real’ Communist Party. 

Well, its birth was a very successful 
affair. Congratulations poured in from 
many communist friends and parties. 
It was quite a lesson in geography to 
listen to comrade Arthur McManus, 
the chairman, reading the many letters 
of welcome to the coming new party of 
communists. There was quite an array 
of individual good wishes too, from 
Lenin down to Tom Mann. 

The Daily Herald of Saturday also 
gave the Communist Party its blessing 
in the shape of a long leading article. 
Its soul was embodied in the following 
words: “The question of the relation 
of the new party to the Labour Party 
will be settled at today’s conference. 
We believe, as we earnestly hope, that 
the vote is likely to be cast in favour 
of affiliation.” I need hardly inform 
readers of The Socialist that the prayer 
of the Daily Herald was answered at 
Sunday’s meeting of the conference. 
The capitalist class and its press 
answered on Monday. Amen! 

The British Socialist Party has 
simply changed its name, and business 
will be carried on as usual. It could not 
sever the umbilical cord that attaches 
it to the Labour Party. Not even the 
eloquence of the ‘great three’ - Paul, 
Bell and McManus - could persuade 
the delegates from Labour Party 
affiliation. No doubt the ‘Communist 
Unity Group’ imagined they were 
carrying out a master stroke of policy 
in attempting to found a Communist 
Party. 

But the half-baked revolutionary 
leaders and social reformers in the BSP 
are just as keen, just as Machiavellian 
in their tactics when it comes to party 
manoeuvres as the Communist Unity 
Group. The BSP delegates were weak 
in argument; the CUG were powerful. 
The BSP had numbers; the Communist 
Unity Group had orators and argument. 
Numbers carried the day. This was 
seen by all the SLP members when 
the referendum was taken, except the 
Communist Unity Group, who were by 
then within the party. 

Arthur MacManus, chairman of the 
Provisional Committee, was chosen 
to act in the same capacity for the 
conference. A credentials committee 
was appointed, and then came the 
chairman’s address. This part of the 
business, said Arthur, could very well 
be dispensed with, but the conference 
needs some points of guidance. These 
points of guidance served the purpose 
of introducing the preliminary work 
of the Communist Unity Group to 
the BSP delegates: “It has taken three 


(as well as representatives of 
Guild Communists, the Socialist 
Prohibition Fellowship, three 
branches of the Herald League 
and one branch of the Socialist 
Labour Party outside the CUG). 
However, the work of uniting the 
working class vanguard was not 
complete. Some pro-communist 
organisations remained outside 





years of the Russian Revolution and 
two years of discussion to bring about 
this conference.” There were other 
communist groups and parties not 
represented here, but circumstances, 
he believed, would eventually bring 
them in. “No word of his, no word of 
ours shall widen the breach between 
us.” 

However seriously Arthur 
MacManus may have wished this, that 
opportunity has now passed. The work 
of our erstwhile comrades who tried to 
build an independent Communist Party 
has failed, and resulted in themselves 
being swallowed up inside the Labour 
Party. Their adventure reminds me of 
the doggerel about the tiger, which 
runs something like this: 


There was a young lady of Riga, 
Who went for a ride on a tiger. 

He came back from the ride, 

With the lady inside, 

And a smile on the face of the tiger. 


It was moved by a delegate that the 
press should be excluded, but this found 
very little support. The conference then 
settled down to its main business. The 
first resolution in the agenda dealt with 
general policy, and is as follows: 


The communists in conference 
assembled declare for the soviet 
(or workers’ council) system as a 
means whereby the working class 
shall achieve power and take control 
of the forces of production; declare 
for the dictatorship of the proletariat 
as a necessary means for combating 
the counterrevolution during the 
transition period between capitalism 
and communism; and stand for the 
adoption of these means as steps 
towards the establishment of a 
system of complete communism, 
wherein the means of production 
shall be communally owned and 
controlled. This conference therefore 
establishes itself the Communist 
Party on the foregoing basis. 


This resolution was moved by AA 
Purcell, who had quite recently been 
to Russia, and informed the conference 
that the Russian communists were 
anxious to know when a strong 
Communist Party was going to be 
formed in England. The standing orders 
committee dealt with all amendments 
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Delegates to Communist Unity Convention, July 31-August 1 1920 


- and hostile to - the CPGB: not 
least the Socialist Labour Party, 


as this peevishly sceptical report 


of the CPGB’s birth amply 
illustrates. 


The final paragraph of 


this unsuccessful attempt at a 
devastating journalistic hatchet 
job is a little sad. The SLP 
reporter concludes that the loss 


and agreed to accept the following 
amendment to this resolution: “... and 
further declares its adhesion to the 
Third International.” 

The resolution and amendment 
were both accepted. 


Parliament 


The third resolution on the agenda 
was taken second, and deals with 
the question as to whether the 
new Communist Party shall use 
parliamentary action or not. 

This resolution was moved by Tom 
Bell of the Communist Unity Group - 
viz: 


The Communist Party repudiates 
the reformist view that a social 
revolution can be achieved by the 
ordinary methods of parliamentary 
democracy, but regards 
parliamentary and electoral action 
generally as providing a means of 
propaganda and agitation towards 
the revolution. The tactics to be 
employed by the representatives 
to parliament or local bodies must 
be laid down by the party itself 
according to national or local 
circumstances. In all cases such 
representatives must be considered 
as holding a mandate from the 
party, and not from the particular 
constituency for which they happen 
to sit. 


Bell argued the impossibility of 
accomplishing the social revolution 
through parliamentary democracy. 
But by going to parliament they 
could demonstrate inside the House 
of Commons that there is nothing 
to be gained for the workers from 
that capitalist chamber. The value 
of the oath of allegiance was of no 
importance to them. As communists 
their allegiance would be to the 
principles of communism, and would 
act accordingly. Their policy inside 
the House would be a destructive, not 
a constructive one. In all cases they 
would take their mandate from the 
party and not from the constituency. 

A delegate from Cardiff thought the 
whole of Bell’s argument was against 
rather than in favour of parliamentary 
action. He said: “If I argue that an 
institution is bad, rotten and no good, 
it is like arguing that this chair [which 
he seized] is made of bad material and 


of erstwhile SLPers - now under 
the flag of the Communist Unity 
Group - is a positive for his 
organisation. The departure of 
these outstanding comrades made 
the air “clearer”. These rotten 
elements would now snuggle 
down in the “camp of reaction - 
the Labour Party” and this was 

a huge “gain” for the anti-unity 


is falling to pieces, and then inviting 
someone to come and sit on it.” 

Watkins, a Welsh delegate, said: 
“You cannot get the workers to vote 
on abstract principle. You must attack 
the capitalist where he pays wages - at 
the point of production.” Bob Williams 
supported the resolution, and gave us 
a little eulogy on Lenin. He thought, 
if we only had one Karl Liebknecht in 
parliament, it would add considerable 
strength to the movement. Later on, 
he had an amendment that communist 
candidates should take their mandate 
from the constituency as well as the 
party. 
Bell replied to the discussion, and 
brought to a close the first session of 
the new Communist Party. The voting 
in favour of parliamentary action was 
186; against:19; majority: 167. 

The second session dealt with 
amendments to the resolution on 
“parliamentary action”, but no very 
radical alterations were made. One 
delegate suggested the deletion of 
“parliamentary action” and suggested 
the substitution of “revolutionary 
political action”, but was turned 
down. So we now see that this new 
Communist Party stands for undiluted 


“parliamentary action” and all it 
implies. 
During the discussion of the 


amendments many of the delegates 
who rose to speak were endeavouring 
to enlighten the conference on the 
psychology of the working class, 
when into the hall dropped an old 
colonel, with a monocle glued in one 
eye, and a nice fat cigar in his mouth 
- a typical bourgeois! He listened for 
a few moments while some delegates 
were explaining what was meant by 
the working class. That the working 
class is not the man in the street, for he 
is a myth; nor is the working class the 
Labour Party, or any Socialist Party, 
and the communists are a very small 
minority of the working class. 

Then we were told the working 
class comprised that great mass of 
workers in the mines, workshops, 
fields and factories, whom we have 
yet to convert to communism. At this 
point the old bourgeois colonel got 
very fidgety, dropped his monocle, and 
shouted, “Thank god for that!” 

The mention of the word 
“revolution” had frightened him, but 
now he felt somewhat jubilant and safe 


SLP. 

We know the actual fate of 
the SLP, so this sort of delusional 
sect morale-boosting reads as 
rather sad. However - 100 years 
later - we have seen plenty of 
similar examples provided by 
our contemporary, sect-ridden 
revolutionary left @ 

William Sarsfield 


for another generation; so he left the 
room. It was now about 10 o’clock, 
and the delegates were making their 
way homeward, with instructions to 
assemble on the morrow (Sunday) 
to take part in the final session of the 
conference of the new Communist 
Party at the International Socialist 
Club, where, like Lipton’s yacht, they 
got knocked out in the last round.' 

At the club we duly assembled 
about 10.30am. The first business was 
the election of six new committee men 
to join the Provisional Committee until 
December, when a new executive will 
be elected. 

The last resolution was placed 
under two headings: (a) ‘That the 
Communist Party shall be affiliated 
to the Labour Party.’ This was moved 
by JF Hodgson, BSP. (b) ‘That the 
Communist Party shall not be affiliated 
to the Labour Party.’ This was moved 
by William Paul, Communist Unity 
Group. 

After about four hours’ discussion 
of the pros and cons of both (a) and 
(b), the chairman thought the delegates 
had about exhausted all the arguments 
for and against, and instructed the 
delegates that they now had to vote 
for either (a) or (b). For affiliation: 
100; against: 85; majority in favour 
of affiliation: 15. This concluded 
the business, with the exception 
of receiving and dispatching a few 
telegrams to the Third International; 
to Kameneff, the Russian diplomatic 
representative; and to the British 
delegates at the Third International - 
comrades Beech, Clarke, Gallacher, 
McLean, Murphy, Quelch, Ramsay 
and Tanner. 

The Communist Unity Group, 
according to their own admission, had 
now been about two years working 
for communist unity. The result is that 
they have now been swallowed up 
by the BSP with a nice new title. The 
BSP is henceforth to be known as the 
Communist Party of Great Britain. 

The Communist Unity Group 
have failed to found a Communist 
Party that can stand on its own legs 
without holding on to the apron- 
strings of the Labour Party. The BSP 
when it returns under the wing of its 
mother - the Labour Party - somewhat 
strengthened by changing its name, 
will be taking back with it members of 
the Communist Unity Group, one-time 
comrades in the SLP. 

Let us wish them joy and peace in 
their new spiritual home. They deserve 
some reward after their two years of 
arduous toil. 

Our loss is our gain. The Labour 
Party - reaction - can now take unto 
its bosom all revisionist elements. 
The field for revolutionary unity is 
now much clearer. The air is clearer. 
Confusion and confusionists are now 
definitely pledged to the camp of 
reaction - the Labour Party @ 


Notes 


1. In addition to compiling a fortune via his 
grocery store chain and his brand of eponymous 
teas, Sir Thomas Lipton was the most persistent 
challenger in the America’s Cup, the award to the 
winner of the race between two yachts. Lipton 
tried to win the cup five times between 1899 and 
1930. His forlorn efforts won him a bespoke cup 
for “the best of all losers”. 
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Reformism, Corbynism and CPGB 


Repeating the arguments of the 1920s ‘left’ communists, Rex Dunn says the Labour Party is a quagmire 


for the left 





Tony Blair and Jeremy Corbyn: the Frankenstein and Zombie of Labourism? 


eformism - or parliamentarism 
Re is dead. Its life was only 

extended for a time by Stalinism 
and the cold war, wherein the idea 
of ‘democratic socialism’ acquired 
new resonance. Reformism has also 
contributed to capitalist decline, which 
hastened its own demise. Blairism is 
its Frankenstein monster - constructed 
from old body parts - which wants to 
create a new bourgeois party, whilst 
Corbynism plays the role of zombie: 
a vain attempt to give new life to left 
reformism, circa the 1980s. 

Hence the former needs to kill the 
latter off. But this is a diversion from 
the class struggle, such as it is. Mike 
Macnair argues that the struggle inside 
the Labour Party is a “class battle”.' 
Even if that were true, the Labour left 
is too small to have any influence. 

The CPGB has lost the plot, because 
it has turned Lenin’s 1920 position on 
the Labour Party into a raison d’étre 
(despite his proviso, “We must test this 
by experience’’). 

This reveals two important 
mistakes. Firstly, it amounts to an 
ahistorical approach to the problem 
of how under today’s conditions to 
build a Marxist party, which is able 
to displace Labour. Today is very 
different from 1920. If Lenin were to 
return, he would argue that we should 
not be “reiterating formulas”. Rather 
we need to study “the specific features 
of the new and living reality”. 
Secondly, he would focus on capitalist 
decline: the “parasitism and decay 
of capitalism”, which began with the 
rise of imperialism. Today this finds 
expression in atomised bourgeois 
society, so that the working class lacks 
the necessary consciousness to take 
control of the situation - even if the 
conditions are “rotten ripe” for the 
transition from capitalism to socialism 
and communism. 


Lenin’s position 
Lenin’s speech to the Second Congress 
of the Third International? may be 


summarised as follows: 

1. The British Labour Party is “a 
thoroughly bourgeois party with 
reactionary leaders, who act in the spirit 
of the bourgeoisie”. While it also has 
a mass working class base, the role of 
its bourgeois leaders is to “dupe the 
working class”. 

2. The newly formed Communist Party 
is small. Therefore, in order to grow, 
strategy and tactics are important. Here 
Lenin sided with Sylvia Pankhurst, 
who argued that the CPGB should 
participate in elections and affiliate 
to the Labour Party. At the same time, 
she privately informed Lenin that, 
“if we were real revolutionaries, then 
these gentlemen will expel us”. To 
which Lenin responded: “That would 
not be bad at all. Our resolution says 
that we favour affiliation in so far as 
the LP permits sufficient freedom of 
criticism.” For the time being, given 
the special nature of Labour, it is 
possible for a group of revolutionaries 
to “describe certain leaders as traitors’, 
who are “the agents of the bourgeoisie 
in the working class movement”. 

3. Whilst Willie Gallacher was right to 
argue in 1920 that these agents are “more 
powerful than in any other country”, he 
was wrong to assert that, by advocating 
affiliation “we shall repel the best 
elements among British workers”: eg, 
the shop stewards movement. 

4. Once these elements realise that 
“our aim is to fight against the old 
reformism and opportunism’, the 
finest of them, who are “dissatisfied 
with the slow progress” being made, 
“will come over to us”. 

5. Meanwhile, comrades should strive 
to revolutionise the masses, but at 
the same time strive to build a real 
working class political part. 

6. Lenin qualifies his position as 
follows. Ten thousand delegates 
attended the founding conference of 
the CPGB - at which affiliation was 
also agreed - and comrade Gallacher 
was able to organise huge meetings 
in Glasgow. So that would make it 


easier to bring into the Labour Party 
ten thousand who are “better versed at 
working among the masses”, in order 
to fight the rightwing chauvinists and 
centrists and strengthen our goal, 
which is the “transformation of the old 
party in the sense of bringing it closer 
to the masses”. 

The tide of world revolution post- 
October 1917 had yet to recede; 
hence the existence of thousands of 
revolutionary elements in Britain 
at that time: eg, the shop stewards 
movement, which was leading the 
struggle against the trade union 
bureaucrats and the Labour Party 
reformists. But today we do not 
have the “ten thousand” - just a few 
revolutionary elements organised in 
tiny left grouplets. The Marxists are 
split horribly: they do not have the 
necessary “material force” to smash 
reformism, as well as build a mass 
Communist Party. 

Whereas the Corbynistas number 
more than “ten thousand”, they are not 
revolutionaries: they confuse socialism 
with the radical reform of capitalism - 
via parliamentary means. Most of them 
are also atomised individuals who use 
social media, which makes it more 
difficult to radicalise them within the 
confines of the party. 

So the CPGB’s strategy to 
“transform the LP into a united front 
of the left” is misplaced. Meanwhile, 
its supporters fall victim to a Labour 
witch-hunt. In a period when the 
class struggle is at its lowest ebb, 
the struggle is taking place within 
wider society: ie, among the younger 
generation; albeit at an atomised 
level. This is where Marxists should 
be working - but also in new ways, 
which are able to address the problem 
of atomisation. 


Decline 


Taking his cue from Marx, Lenin 
addresses the question of capitalist 
decline in his book on Jmperialism 
(1916). In his 1920 preface, he reminds 


his readers that in the run-up to August 
1914, the threat of an impending 
imperialist war was clear to the leaders 
of the Second International. 

But these ‘heroes’ - led by Karl 
Kautsky, the leader of German Social 
Democracy - chose to ignore the Basel 
manifesto, to which they had agreed 
just a year or two before: they refused 
to see that an imperialist war could only 
be prevented by proletarian revolution. 
Instead, when the crunch came, they 
supported their imperialist masters 
and voted for war. ‘Kautskyism’, had 
become an “ideological trend”: 


on the one hand, a product of the 
disintegration and decay of the 
Second International, and, on the 
other, the inevitable fruit of the 
ideology of the petty bourgeoisie, 
who, by the whole conditions of 
life, are held captive to bourgeois 
and democratic prejudices  [ie, 
chauvinism and parliamentarism].* 


A few pages later in Imperialism, 
the highest stage of capitalism 
they are described as a “stratum of 
bourgeoisified workers, or the ‘labour 
aristocracy”, whose role is “to prop 
up the bourgeoisie”.° At the theoretical 
level, Lenin attacks Kautsky, because 
his view of imperialism is “bourgeois 
reformism instead of Marxism”. 
For Kautsky, imperialism was not 
a “stage of economy”: rather it is 
“a policy ... ‘preferred’ by finance 
capital” - although “capitalism will 
yet go through another phase”: 
namely, “the extension of the cartels 
to foreign policy, the phase of ultra- 
imperialism’’.® 

By contrast, Lenin argues that the 
conflagration of 1914 came about 
because capitalism had reached 
the “highest stage of development 
(imperialism), which at the same time, 
marks the onset of ‘the parasitism 
and decay of capitalism’”. Now a 
handful of individuals within the 
“exceptionally rich and powerful 


states” are able to 


plunder the whole world simply 
by clipping coupons [cf today’s 
electronic mechanisms. What 
follows is crudely put; nevertheless 
it is still correct]. Out of such 
enormous superprofits (since they 
are obtained over and above the 
profits which capitalists squeeze 
out of the workers of their “own’ 
country) it is possible to bribe 
the labour leaders and the upper 
stratum of the labour aristocracy.’ 


Thus we have the social - and historical 
- basis of reformism, which would 
lead to further betrayals, and finally 
its own demise. What follows is an 
attempt to update Lenin’s concept of 
capitalist decline today. 


Parasitism 
1. Neoliberalism is the current expression 
of finance capital. 


2. Under its rule, capitalism as self- 
expanding value is growing weaker. 
“In the evolution of value into finance 
capital ... we see the fundamental form 
of the decay of value”. Finance capital is 
a “short-termist, parasitic on productive 
capital ... transforming itself [instantly] 
from money to capital to fictitious 
capital”’.* It has created obscene levels 
of inequality in the process. Because 
finance capital feeds off productive 
capital, the latter is not keeping pace 
with the needs of humanity. 

3. Aworldwide slump is being “driven 
by an investment strike ... the refusal 
by the private sector to invest”. The cut 
in interest rates is “unlikely to have any 
material effect. Firms are saving, not 
borrowing.” The result is low growth 
in terms of capital investment as a 
percentage of gross domestic product. 
In 2018 the world average was a mere 
24.5%. According to the International 
Monetary Fund, this has led to “a 
sharp deterioration in manufacturing 
activity and global trade with higher 
tariffs, prolonged trade policy, 
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uncertainty damaging investment and 
demand in capital goods”. There is 
a “synchronised slowdown’, which 
is “downgrading growth for 2019 to 
3%, its slowest pace since the global 
financial crisis”.'° 

4. A Green New Deal based on 
massive state-led investment could 
provide a solution. But in 2018 the US 
Senate voted 57-0 against such a move 
(the Democrats abstained, including 
‘socialists’ like Bernie Sanders and 
Elizabeth Warren). 

5. World poverty is a driver of 
population growth, which is expected 
to peak at about 10 billion by 2050. 
Poverty persists at an unacceptable 
level: 23% of the world’s population 
- nearly one billion people - are living 
on less than $1 a day. 40% - 2.5 billion 
people - are living on $2 a day. 10% 
of the world’s population account for 
54% of the world’s income. Nearly 
one billion people were affected by 
hunger in 2015. 

6. At the same time as rising 
inequality, we are living in a period 
of capitalist ecocide: CO, emissions 
and global warming, adverse weather, 
mega-firestorms, deforestation, water 
shortages (especially in megacities), 
soil erosion, loss of essential 
ecosystems, due to mono-agriculture 
and pollution. The latter killed an 
estimated nine million people in 2019, 
due to chemical contaminants. There 
is also the mass extinction of plant and 
animal species. 

7. FANGS (Facebook, Amazon, 
Netflix, Google) are now worth in 
total $250 billion. The disconnect with 
real life in favour of virtual interfacing 
affects young people in particular. 

8. Given the overwhelming evidence 
for all of the above, the capitalist 
class and its managerial bureaucracy 
is behaving in a totally irrational 
and irresponsible manner from the 
standpoint of humanity. 

9. The longer the socialist revolution 
is delayed, the decay of capital will 
continue, leading to the disintegration 
and decay of society as a whole. 
At the same time, capitalist ecocide 
continues. 


Death of 
reformism 


The death of reformism is an aspect 
of this decline. Therefore we need 
to retrace the events which led to its 
demise. 

In historical terms, as the 20th 
century wore on, reformism - along 
with technology - helped pave the way 
for the atomisation of the working class. 
The problem with Labourism (as it is 
known in Britain) is that it separates the 
economic struggle from the political 
struggle. The latter, of course, is limited 
to winning parliamentary elections 
and forming a government that is 
subservient to the rule of capital (as 
opposed to a socialist strategy, which 
stresses the need to organise the class 
struggle independently, by means of a 
programme that goes beyond economic 
demands: ie, these have to be linked 
to a political struggle, whose goal is 
to overthrow capitalism and its state). 
During the 1970s, Labour governments 
presided over a period of rising prices 
and falling wages - ‘slumpflation’ - 
accompanied by factory closures due 
to foreign competition. This led, in 
turn, to rising unemployment. Whilst 
the trade union bureaucracy tried to 
rein in an increasingly militant rank 
and file, workers resorted to unofficial 
strike action, which culminated with 
the ‘winter of discontent’. Given 
the separation of the economic from 
the political struggle, helped by a 
hostile media, Thatcher won the 1979 
election with the slogan, “Labour isn’t 
working”. Thus began 13 years of 
Thatcher rule. 

Worse was to come. Thatcherism 
also. marked the beginning of 
neoliberalism, based on globalised 
markets, deregulation of labour 
relations and so on. At the same 
time, capitalism made full use 


of the new technologies: firstly, 
the mechanisation of production; 
secondly,  deindustrialisation — or 
outsourcing of the manufacturing to 
other countries. The coal industry was 
wound down in favour of importing 
gas to supplement the decline in North 
Sea oil. All this led to the physical and 
mental atomisation of the working 
class. This was exacerbated by new 
technologies in the entertainment 
and communication industries: eg, 
the DVD, digitalisation, the internet 
and social media. On the one hand, 
video games and social media operate 
mainly outside the workplace, as a 
leisure activity. On the other, they 
are addictive and constitute a huge 
distraction from the reality of the day- 
to-day class struggle. Hence we see 
a plethora of single-issue struggles. 
In addition, atomisation is a spur to 
social disintegration: it leads to fears 
about the loss of individuality; hence 
the rise of 1980s consumerism and 
the obsession with style, followed 
by identity politics. As a result the 
working class is fragmented even 
further. 

Thatcher won a landslide victory in 
1983, helped by the ‘Falklands factor’, 
or an upsurge in chauvinism (cf 
Brexit). She was also able to win over 
better-off workers to the Tory Party 
with the offer to let them buy their 
council houses. Some of this stratum 
would later go on to become second- 
home buyers and live off the rent. 
However, the working poor and the 
unemployed became so demoralised 
and many do not bother to vote at all. 
A wedge is being driven between the 
better-off workers and those below 
them. This split helps explain why 
Labour’s traditional Labour voters in 
the north and east decided to jump 
ship and vote for Johnson in the 2019 
election. 

To return to the 1990s and Blairism: 
given that the latter is obsessed with 
the governmental question, in order to 
win power Blair decided that Labour 
must adapt to the atomisation of the 
working class - along with the rest of 
society - which reformism/Labourism 
had helped bring about. At the same 
time New Labour could make the party 
more attractive to the ruling class. So 
it embraced neoliberalism: ie, the free 
market, deregulation of finance capital, 
public/private investment to bolster 
education and welfare, globalised 
markets, hobbled trade unions, and 
so on. At the same time, it focused 
on an alliance between the better-off 
workers and the middle classes (the 
so-called ‘middle ground’), especially 
in the metropolitan areas, on the 
assumption that its traditional Labour 
vote would hold up in the north and 
east of England. 

The goal of such a strategy is 
the transformation of the Labour 
Party from a “bourgeois party with a 
working class base” into a bourgeois 
party, which would distance itself 
from the trade unions by removing 
the block vote. But, given its historic 
links with the unions, Blair could not 
do this all at once - it had to be done 
in stages. After all, the trade union 
bureaucracy, as part of the ‘aristocracy 
of labour’, had brought the Labour 
Party into existence in the first place. 
Blair began the process by attacking 
reformism at the ideological level: this 
is the end of the 20th century, therefore 
clause four in Labour’s constitution 
is redundant, because it commits the 
party to “the common ownership of 
the means of production, distribution 
and exchange” (even if this is to be 
achieved by parliamentary means). In 
came the idea of the ‘social market’ and 
the nostrum of a ‘third way’ between 
capitalism and socialism, which was 
a more ‘realistic’ means of creating 
a fairer and more equal society. Of 
course, the opposite happened. 

Next came constitutional reform: 
ie, a move to the principle of ‘one 
member, one vote’ (Omov) within the 
party. In order to keep the trade union 


bureaucrats onside, Blair decided to 
call a halt for the time being, even 
though the job of transforming Labour 
was only half done. But the logic of 
Blairism is to follow the trajectory of 
the New Zealand Labour Party, which 
was already ahead of the game." 


Zombie 


Corbynism is a zombie, which arose 
from the corpse of left reformism 
in a vain attempt to give it new life 
(unlike Bennism, which arose before 
the latter had expired - and before 
atomisation had become entrenched). 
Socialism is synonymous with the 
reform of capitalism in order to save 
it, via Keynesianism, involving a high 
level of borrowing - whilst keeping tax 
rises to modest levels - as a means to 
finance a Green New Deal. 

This could save the planet in the 
short term. But it would mean rolling 
back neoliberalism: it would require 
massive state borrowing, on top of 
quantitative easing - which has already 
soaked up many trillions of dollars - in 
order to rescue the banking system. 
So this would undermine the value 
form even further. On the other hand, 
Blairism wants to carry on building 
the Frankenstein monster: ie, it wants 
to dismember and reassemble the 
corpse of reformism, in order to create 
a bourgeois centrist party, New Labour 
- a project which it had started in the 
1990s. It also has to try and stop the 
law of value from eroding further, 
via public/private partnerships: eg, to 
tackle ‘climate change’ (aka capitalist 
ecocide). But this is not nearly enough 
to confront the existential crisis, while, 
at the same time, Blairism also means 
perpetuating the process of atomisation. 

Ironically, Corbyn was twice 
elected as party leader under the 
new Omov system (the second 
time with an even bigger majority). 
Simultaneously, membership grew 
to more than 500,000 (which makes 
Labour the biggest party in Europe). 
But size is not everything. To reiterate 
an earlier point, the majority of these 
new members - the Corbynistas - 
joined online, as atomised, passive 
individuals. Then there is Momentum, 
Jon Lansman’s personal fiefdom, 
wherein those Corbynites who are 
activists have been turned into election 
fodder. Whilst they only constitute a 
small minority of MPs, the Corbynites 
control the party at the constituency 
level (although they have not been able 
to introduce mandatory reselection of 
MPs, as a means of making the party 
more democratic). The Blairites also 
have to contend with the fact that, in 
the 2019 election Labour was able to 
hold its own in the metropolitan areas 
of the country, which at the moment 
are pro-Corbyn, whilst it lost heavily 
in the towns in the north and east of 
England (the heartland of the old 
working class, the so-called ‘left- 
behinds’). 

With the campaign to elect a new 
Labour leader, the Blairites were 
engaged in an all-out fight to take back 
control of the party. This can be seen 
in the recent upsurge in membership 
at the constituency level. But, this 
time round, it is clear that most of 
these were backing the centrist, 
Keir Starmer. To make things more 
difficult, the Blairites also have to 
smash the Corbynist ‘Politburo’, the 
national executive committee. 

So Corbynism cannot be 
defeated overnight. But, given 
Labour’s traditional commitment to 
parliamentarism and its ‘governing 
illness’, which is shared by both left 
and right, the problem of making 
Labour electable once again is the key 
weapon in the Blairites’ armoury. On 
this basis, with some compromises 
along the way - in order to win over 
the waverers in the middle - they 
hope to reconquer the party; no doubt 
with the help of further constitutional 
changes to Labour’s structure. 

To sum up: the Labour Party is a 
quagmire for the left. The funeral rites 


of reformism were presided over by 
Blair in the 1990s and that coincided 
with the birth of New Labour. But 
Blairism was only able to transform 
Labour into a halfway house between a 
“bourgeois party with a working class 
base” and a bourgeois party pure and 
simple. On the other hand, on the key 
ideological question, the Corbynistas 
have only talked about reviving 
clause four, but that is all. Similarly 
they failed to bring about significant 
reform within the party - especially the 
mandatory reselection of MPs. For the 
mass of Corbynistas, socialism simply 
means the pursuit of radical policies, 
in order to reform capitalism. But most 
of them are atomised individuals: ie, 
online Labour members. 

Will Corbynism remain the zombie 
arising from the corpse of reformism, 
or will Blairism, the Frankenstein 
monster, come back to full vigour and 
force the zombie out into the cold? 
If the latter happens, ironically, there 
might be scope for a CPGB-type 
strategy! 

Corbynism wants to breathe new 
life into the old Labour left. At the 
same time, it persists with the nostrum 
that ’socialism’ can be secured by 
parliamentary means, so there is no 
need overthrow the state. Yet after 
10 Labour governments, only one - 
the 1945 Attlee administration - did 
anything to significantly improve 
the lot of the working class. But this 
was based on a consensus with the 
capitalist class, given the fact that 
British imperialism was in decline 
(which was further exacerbated by 
war), as well as a fear that the working 
class might finally rise up. So there 
was an urgent need for social and 
economic reconstruction (so much 
for the left reformist nostalgia for 
‘the spirit of 45’!). On the other hand, 
under today’s conditions, the Blairites 
are the realists: ‘It is we who have 
to change and become a party of 
government, not a party of protest.’ 
But, when they do recapture control of 
the party, it is the Blairites who will be 
doing the transforming: ie, completing 
the transformation of Labour into a 
bourgeois party, which is ‘centrist’, 
not ‘socialist’. The fact that Labour 
lost its ‘red wall’ in the 2019 election 
puts them in an even stronger position. 

Paradoxically, however, Corbyn’s 
Green New Deal offered a lifeline - not 
just to capitalism, but also to the future 
of humanity - even though it would 
have been under the control of the 
existing state (compare that to Marx’s 
vision, whereby “the associated 
producers regulate their interchange 
with nature more rationally”, etc). 
But at least it would have given us a 
breathing space. 


CPGB 


The problem for us all is that, because 
society is becoming so atomised, 
the Labour Party has become the 
main focus for the CPGB. But it 
cannot ignore this process either. 
This situation favours the Labour 
aristocracy more than it does the left. 
So, compared to 1920, the left is faced 
with an even bigger challenge. Once 
again, it would seem that the CPGB 
has not made an adequate assessment 
of the period that we are in. 

On the other hand, it can feel 
vindicated, because, right out of 
the blue, we have the emergence of 
the Labour Left Alliance. But in his 
article, “Two alternatives’ (Weekly 
Worker February 6), James Marshall 
does not explain who these forces are, 
where they sprang from or why now. 
They are not Corbynistas - maybe 
they are old Trots, who realise that the 
‘barricades’ are about to be breached 
and have decided to spring into action, 
before all is lost? Corbyn’s defeat 
means that the Blairites are poised to 
win back control of the leadership and, 
like the CPGB, the LLA perceives a 
need to transform the Labour Party 
into a united front of the left. But now 
the chances of achieving this are even 


more inauspicious. 

The immediate dilemma for the 
left is how to deal with the question 
of parliamentarism. Hopefully, the 
putative LLA will be able to unite 
around the correct programmatic 
and organisational positions, which 
would enable Labour Party Marxists 
to come onboard. Even so, the forces 
of the LLA would still be very small 
in relation to the mass of atomised 
young people, most of whom are 
either passive online Labour members 
or Momentum activists: ie, they are 
outside the reach of the left. At the 
same time, the left is being sucked into 
a fight to defeat the Labour aristocracy 
(both the left and the right). Comrades 
will seek to maintain the link between 
the correct political strategy (the 
fight for socialist ideas) and the 
organisational form which is required 
to achieve this (cf the demands of the 
Communards). But all the Labour 
aristocracy has to do, given that it is 
in control of the levers of power, is to 
find ways to expel the leadership or 
even disband the LLA. 

The problem remains: how to 
change the consciousness of these 
atomised masses. The latter were 
animated by Corbyn’s 2019 Labour 
manifesto, which promised radical 
change via a Green New Deal, etc. 
But they continue to harbour the 
illusion that this can be achieved by 
means of parliamentarism. The LLA 
needs to be able to organise these 
atomised masses into a material 
force, which is able to overthrow the 
Labour aristocracy as a first step to 
transforming the party into a united 
front of the left. But, as I see it, they are 
not in a position to do this. Therefore 
the LLA will become isolated and 
prone to factional struggles: ie, the 
same old, same old! 

Yet it is undeniable that the younger 
generation - in particular, educated 
layers of the working class and middle 
class - are attracted to the idea of 
the need for radical change, centred 
around a Green New Deal, with or 
without the Labour Party. Therefore 
the Labour left needs to take a bold 
step outside the corpse of reformism 
(perhaps leaving a foot - maybe a toe 
- inside!). It needs to climb out of the 
quagmire: ie, seek the best elements 
and work out a strategy that is able 
to convince the atomised masses 
that capitalism is at the root of the 
problem. Therefore we need a socialist 
revolution, which means an end to 
parliamentarism. To this end, Marxist 
education has to play a leading role, 
wherein the social media can be used 
in a positive way. In this regard, the 
CPGB has the expertise. 

The reality today is that we have 
to start this struggle at the molecular 
level of consciousness - before it 
can advance to the collective level, 
when revolutionary ideas “become a 
material force”. At the same time, the 
Weekly Worker has to try and persuade 
the rest of the left to follow it. 

The spectre of an imminent 
ecological catastrophe is haunting the 
planet. If the left insists on putting its 
own sectarian interests before this, 
then Marxism is finished @ 


rexgdunn@gmail.com 
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A barometer of progress 


NEP had profoundly negative results for the struggle for women’s emancipation, writes Anne McShane 


t Communist University last 
A year I spoke on the status of 

women as a barometer of social 
progress in the early Soviet Republic. 
I mapped out the breakthroughs that 
had been made in terms of equality, 
the challenges to the traditional role of 
women within the family and society, 
and the chasm between legal equality 
and reality. 

In particular I argued that the 
introduction of the New Economic 
Policy (NEP) in 1921 marked a 
major retreat in terms of previous 
commitments to emancipation. It 
reversed many of the gains that had 
been made and created a divergence 
between the stated progressive aims of 
the revolution and the fact that soviet 
society was in fact moving backwards. 
This was reflected in particular in the 
contradictory operation of family law 
and the shifts in emphasis from 1918 
to 1926. 

There is no doubt that the laws 
introduced after the revolution 
were unprecedented. The 1918 
code on ‘Marriage, the family and 
guardianship’ was a_ revolutionary 
document. It was designed to create 
the space for the development of new 
social relationships in the transition 
to communism. It had its roots in the 
ideas of August Bebel and Friedrich 
Engels on the need for socialist 
society to supersede the patriarchal 
family and collectivise all forms of 
social activity and need. 

The code deprived religious 
marriage of any special legal standing 
and introduced civil registration. It 
opened civil marriage up to monks 
and nuns, including the Catholic 
clergy. It also provided for divorce on 
the request of either partner. Abortion 
was legalised and adoption banned. A 
newly married couple could use the 
surname of either husband or wife. 
Either spouse was entitled to alimony 
if he or she were incapacitated for 
work and in a state of need. The code 
stated that husbands and wives had no 
obligation to live together. There was 
no legal property of the marriage and 
each was entitled to retain their own 
possessions. 

The code contrasted sharply with 
the previous position of women under 
tsarist laws, which required wives to 
love, respect and obey their husbands 
as the head of the family. Women had 
been the property of the marriage. Now 
their legal equality would be reflected 
in the new relationships they could 
enter into. The 1918 code abolished 
illegitimacy as a legal category. All 
children were entitled to the same 
rights, whether they were born within 
or outside a registered marriage. A 
pregnant, unmarried woman could 
register the name of her child’s father 
three months prior to birth. If the 
father did not appeal, he was held 
responsible for the child’s future 
support. In cases where paternity was 
not clear, all the men involved were 
jointly responsible for the child’s 
support. The latter regulation, along 
with the abolition of adoption, was 
aimed at introducing the concept of 
communal responsibility for children. 

The drafters of the code believed 
it would clear the way for profound 
changes within the family, by 
providing new rights and freedoms 
and undercutting the power of 
the church. And there is certainly 
evidence of success, as civil marriage 
proved immediately popular with the 
urban working class, with a large take- 
up in 1918, which then doubled in 
1919. By 1924, the declining number 
of religious marriages, along with the 
increase in civil registration, revealed 
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the diminished power of the church. 
The new civil procedures in family 
law also made inroads in rural areas. 
By 1925 11,500 family registration 
offices had been established in urban 
areas and 525 in the countryside. 


Zhenotdel 


The establishment of the Zhenotdel 
(women’s section) of the Russian 
Communist Party in August 1919 
was critical in popularising the new 
code. As I have previously written, 
Zhenotdel leaders had a collective 
commitment to the supersession of 
the traditional form of the family as an 
integral part of developing socialism. 
And this meant that its members 
actively fought to make the 1918 
code and other liberatory legislation a 
reality for soviet women. 

In 1908 Alexandra Kollontai had 
written in the Social basis of the 
woman question: 


To become really free woman has 
to throw off the heavy chains of the 
current forms of the family, which 
are outmoded and oppressive. 
For women, the solution of 
the family question is no less 
important than the achievement 
of political equality and economic 
independence. 


In her view “Only a whole number of 
fundamental reforms in the sphere of 
social relations - reforms transposing 
obligations from the family to society 
and the state - could create a situation 
where the principle of ‘free love’ 
might to some extent be fulfilled.”! 

It should be noted that Kollontai’s 
concept of ‘free love’ was love free 
from legal and economic dependency. 
It meant that men and women could 
live apart if they so wished and that 
women did not have to depend on 
men as wage-earners to maintain 
themselves and their children. It 
meant that women were not enslaved 
by domestic labour and childcare. It 
did not mean, as is often alleged, that 
she was promoting promiscuity or a 
sexual free-for-all. It must be said that 


Lenin’s reported rather narrow and 
prissy criticism of her views has done 
her reputation a great disservice. 

Kollontai’s commitment to 
developing the means to achieve 
the supersession of the family was 
evident in her actions, when she was 
appointed commissar for welfare 
after the October revolution - the 
first woman in history to become 
a member of a government. She 
introduced a series of measures to 
socialise supports for women and 
children, including setting up mother- 
and-baby homes, créches and medical 
consultation centres. The Department 
for the Protection of Mother and 
Child was created in December 
1917. Kollontai reported in 1918: 
“The soviet government is the first 
government in the world to officially 
and legally recognise maternity as 
one of the social functions of women 
and, basing itself on the fact that in a 
republic of working people women 
will always have this particular labour 
obligation towards society ...”? While 
her view that women were fulfilling 
a social obligation by having children 
seems a little rigid, there is no doubt 
of the progressive implications of the 
soviets taking collective responsibility 
for maternity, public health and 
childcare. 

Women had entered the workforce 
en masse during the war and by 1917 
constituted nearly half of all workers. 
During 1917 a large number of 
initiatives were taken by Bolshevik 
women to set up workplace nurseries 
and canteens and to campaign for 
protections for working women. The 
journal Rabotnitsa (Woman Worker) 
became the organising centre for 
work and set up factory and district 
meetings. However, in the first year 
after the revolution it became clear 
that insufficient attention was being 
directed towards developing the 
socialisation of domestic labour and 
women’s rights. In order to address this 
problem the first all-Russian Congress 
of Working and Peasant Women was 
organised in November 1918. Almost 
1,200 delegates attended from newly 


formed women’s commissions, set 
up right across the soviet state. It 
discussed the major questions facing 
women at that time. These included 
mobilisation of women for the civil 
war, the participation of women 
in the party, trade unions and the 
soviets, education, social welfare and 
the socialisation of domestic labour 
and childcare. This congress created 
women’s commissions, which were 
consolidated in the Zhenotdel the 
following year. 

A decree had been issued in late 
1917 for public canteens to be set 
up. Leaders of Zhenotdel encouraged 
women to take advantage of these 
new amenities. At the 1918 congress 
Kollontai argued that these canteens 
had to be extended and made use 
of. Now, “instead of bothering with 
cooking, of wasting one’s last free 
hours in the kitchen preparing suppers 
and dinners, in the communist 
society, public cafeterias and central 
kitchens will be widely established”. 
She concluded: “Communism will 
liberate woman from domestic 
slavery, so that her life can be richer, 
fuller, happier and freer.”? The 
women’s commissions and Zhenotdel 
put considerable energy into making 
public nutrition a reality. By 1919 
there were 3,000 public canteens in 
Moscow and Petrograd. By 1920 
more than 12 million members of 
the urban population ate in public 
canteens. Work was also focused on 
housing and in Moscow 40% of all 
housing was communal. 

Inessa Armand, the first director 
of the Zhenotdel, took an active role 
in developing women’s participation 
as equals within the workplace and 
soviets. She created delegate meetings 
as a unique form of organisation for 
working women. Delegates were 
elected from meetings to serve for short 
periods as apprentices in government 
and factories, and also to perform 
‘useful work’ in constructing soviet 
society. Therefore delegates were 
very involved in setting up créches, 
schools, public canteens, hospitals, 
maternity provision, children’s homes 


and adult literacy classes. Delegates 
were also sometimes seconded to 
the people’s courts and even served 
as judges. The aim was to educate 
women in administration and the 
running of soviet society alongside 
men, as well as to develop forms of 
organisation necessary to socialise 
tasks previously undertaken by 
women within the domestic sphere. 
Delegate meetings were prohibited 
from being permanent forms of 
organisation in order to prevent the 
women’s movement from becoming 
isolated from the rest of the working 
class. The aim was for working class 
women to become integrated as 
equals into soviet society. 

Zhenotdel also issued an 
instruction for all workplaces to have 
at least one delegate included in the 
factory inspectorate, to ensure that 
women’s working conditions were 
safeguarded. It mobilised women 
to support the soviet government 
in the civil war, where they played 
an integral role. Women joined the 
Red Army, primarily in the political 
departments, although some also 
took part in military combat. Women 
were involved as medical personnel, 
in communications, in campaigns 
against desertion and epidemics. As 
men were mobilised, women took 
their places in factories and broadened 
their participation in differing parts of 
the workforce. With the introduction 
of labour conscription at the 9th 
Congress of the Communist Party in 
1920, Zhenotdel began to convene 
broad-based women’s conferences to 
organise women’s contribution and 
representation more effectively. Its 
leaders demanded that women could 
not be expected to participate without 
full workplace protections, childcare 
facilities and socialised domestic 
labour. In order for women to be part 
of the collective effort, they had to be 
treated as equals. 

Kollontai took over as director 
of Zhenotdel in September 1920 
following the death of Inessa 
Armand. She aimed to build on the 
achievements that had been made 
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in the first year of the organisation’s 
existence and in fact to push the 
agenda for women’s rights more 
aggressively. In particular Kollontai 
prioritised the greater socialisation of 
childcare and domestic labour, giving 
working women the freedom to take 
part in all aspects of political and 
social life alongside men. A pledge 
to fight for the mass development of 
socialisation and women’s rights was 
endorsed by Zhenotdel in late 1920. 

However, that pledge was never 
acted upon. Kollontai had battled 
against the introduction of NEP and 
played a leading role in the Workers’ 
Opposition, which launched a factional 
battle against Lenin’s leadership. The 
defeat of the Workers’ Opposition at 
the 11th Party Congress in 1921 led 
to Kollontai’s political and personal 
humiliation, her removal as Zhenotdel 
director and banishment abroad to the 
diplomatic corps. Her successor, Sofia 
Smidovich, was a far more cautious 
and pragmatic individual, whose main 
role was to defend vulnerable women 
and fight for Zhenotdel’s survival in 
NEP conditions. 


NEP 


Soviet society was in severe crisis, as 
the civil war came to a close in 1921. 
Seven million homeless children 
roamed the towns and the countryside. 
The huge increase in war orphans 
was something that was unforeseen 
and the soviet government was at a 
loss as to how to cope. Zhenotdel 
activists and others campaigned to set 
up children’s homes in that period, 
but the problem was not easily solved 
in a situation where the economy 
was in ruins. There was also a major 
breakdown in family - structures. 
Husbands and partners had left for 
the war and never returned, leaving 
women to cope as single parents. 
Kollontai and her supporters had 
argued that there should be no retreat 
from the commitment to women’s 
emancipation in these new conditions. 
However, their calls went unheard in 
the rush to find stability. 

NEP, whereby market forces 
were introduced to some parts of the 
economy, alongside a scaling down 
of state welfare and subsidies, was a 
major setback for Zhenotdel and for 
the mass of working women. With the 
partial restoration of the market, many 
factories closed, swelling the numbers 
of unemployed. Men _ returning 
from war demanded their jobs back 
and women found themselves out 
of work. Seventy percent of initial 
job cutbacks involved women. The 
government withdrew its support 
for childcare facilities and 
children’s homes. Massive poverty, 
disruption and dislocation suffused 
every area of social life. Prostitution 
re-emerged as a serious social problem 
with mass female unemployment. 

The pages of Kommunistka - 
Zhenotdel’s activist journal - contained 
numerous articles bemoaning the re- 
emergence of reactionary attitudes 
toward women, their expulsion from 
the workplace, and the undervaluing 
of the Zhenotdel’s local initiatives, 
such as the canteens and cooperatives 
referred to above. Zhenotdel activists 
argued that by prioritising NEP the 
party leadership had sent out a signal 
that women’s rights would not be 
defended. They struggled to cope, as 
the sense of making progress receded 
quickly with the mass expulsion of 
women from factories. Zhenotdel tried 
to fill the gap with its own initiatives 
to provide economic independence. 
It set up small cooperatives, known 
as artels, to employ women and 
campaigned for jobs for women 
through labour exchanges. Yet even 
these were hampered by cuts in 
funding for communal facilities, such 
as childcare and public canteens. 
Lack of state subsidies meant that 
Zhenotdel had to rely on its own 
efforts - made even more difficult by 
serious cuts in staff and funding. 


Zhenotdel activists also engaged in 
a ceaseless fight against liquidation. 
Regional and factory party committees 
continuously decreed the closure 
of Zhenotdel branches. Smidovich 
finally resigned in 1924, no doubt 
demoralised by the impossibility of 
her task. Her successor, Klavdiia 
Nikolaeva, a former supporter of 
Kollontai, became involved with the 
anti-Stalin Leningrad Opposition, led 
by Grigory Zinoviev. In a purge of 
all Zinoviev supporters after 1925, 
Nikolaeva was removed from her 
position as director. The last director 
of the organisation, Anna Artiukhina, 
continued the fight for the survival 
of Zhenotdel until Stalin closed it 
down in 1930, with the declaration 
that a separate national organisation 
for work among women was ‘no 
longer necessary’. The status of 
the organisation in the eyes of the 
leadership of the party by this time 
was clearly extremely low. It was also 
seen as a danger, because its members 
continued to make calls for the formal 
commitment to women’s rights to 
be honoured in practice. There were 
also moves towards more autonomy 
among some sections. All of this 
had to be clamped down on by the 
leadership under Stalin. 

While it is easy to criticise Stalin 
for his part in the dismantling of 
women’s rights and the Zhenotdel, it is 
often far harder to blame Lenin’s party 
of 1921 for its role in undermining 
the organisation. However, it is 


undeniable that the introduction 
of the NEP was a huge defeat for 
women’s rights. The reactionary 


ideological shift which accompanied 
it is clear in Kommunistka, which 
set itself the task of fighting against 
what it described as a new threat to 
the revolution. In Love of the worker 
bees - written in Norway, where she 
had been dispatched to prevent her 
organising any further opposition - 
Kollontai expressed her deep anger 
at the Nepmen, the profiteers and 
the growth of prostitution. Her 
characters are independent women, 
factory and party workers, who had 
busy and fulfilling lives in the first 
years after the revolution, but who 
found themselves dragged back to the 
boredom and oppression of the family 
with NEP, which was a complete 
disaster for women. 


Family code 


Along with the growth of registered 
marriages in the early 1920s, there 
was also an upsurge in the number of 
what were described as unregistered 
marriages. These were either fleeting 
relationships or situations where the 
parties had not decided to register their 
union. There was some discussion 
about whether de facto marriages 
were an indication of the movement 
towards socialism, of new freedoms 
being embraced by the country’s 
citizens. However, the reality was far 
more contradictory. A key problem 
was that under the 1918 code women 
in unregistered marriages did not 
have the same rights to alimony 
(spousal maintenance) from their 
former partner as those in registered 
marriages. This created a serious 
social problem in circumstances of 
high female unemployment, and 
led to high levels of poverty and 
prostitution. A study of claims for 
maintenance by women in 1925 
revealed that 45% of them had been 
in unregistered marriages." 

A decision was made to reform 
the 1918 code in order to deal with 
this crisis and a debate took place in 
1925 on what reforms were needed. 
The end result was a piecemeal 
attempt to bring stability to the family 
situation and shift responsibility for 
maintaining the unemployed and 
needy from the state to the individual 
- usually a male worker. Although 
divorce was made easier than it had 
been under the 1918 code, all other 
measures were far more conservative. 


The 1926 code provided for state 
recognition of de facto marriage as the 
juridical equal of registered marriage, 


especially in regard to property 
and alimony. This caused some 
controversy, especially among the 


peasantry, as it was seen as creating 
onerous obligations on families to care 
for women who were not officially 
part of the household. Some radicals 
proclaimed it as an indication of 
marriage as an institution becoming 
obsolete. However, in reality the 
decision to give legal recognition 
to unregistered marriage was an 
attempt to recreate marital bonds, 
not remove them. If it had been the 
Soviet government that had taken 
responsibility for women and children 
in unregistered marriages, then it would 
have been a very different matter. But 
the responsibility was on the individual 
- usually a man. And women now had 
to seek maintenance from men. 

There was also a shift away from the 
principle of separate property set out in 
the 1918 code and the establishment 
of joint ownership of property 
acquired in the course of marriage. 
This reintroduced concepts of marital 
property that had been done away with 
as one of the first acts of the revolution. 
It made divorce far more difficult for 
both men and women. The alimony 
provision was expanded to cover 
unemployed spouses. This was directly 
aimed at meeting the needs of the 
jobless, the abandoned de facto wife or 
the woman who had been unemployed 
during the period of her marriage, 
enabling these women to claim part 
of their husband’s earnings in case of 
divorce or abandonment. The 1926 code 
overturned the doctrine of collective 
paternity and made it necessary to prove 
sole paternity for child maintenance. It 
also reversed the 1918 code on adoption 
and actually promoted adoption as 
a way to care for the homeless war 
orphans. It also expanded those 
entitled to claim alimony to include 
grandparents, parents and siblings of 
the worker concerned. 

Kollontai returned briefly from 
Norway to take part in the debate on the 
1926 code. She opposed the increased 
obligations to pay alimony and argued 
instead for the establishment of a state 
insurance scheme, which would be 
contributed to by all workers. This 
scheme would help fund childcare 
facilities and also provide economic 
support to women who could not work. 
Kollontai was completely opposed 
to the concept of alimony and argued 
that it reinforced women’s dependence 
and economic weakness. A national 
insurance fund would remove the 
friction between separating couples 
and be a collective solution for those 
in need. Her proposal was widely 
discussed, but not adopted. 

Kollontai was in a battle not only 
against the party leadership over 
the 1926 code, but also against the 
Zhenotdel leadership. Former director 
Sofia Smidovich led a campaign 
of support for the extension of 
obligations on men to pay alimony. 
She believed that men who walked 
away from relationships were 
irresponsible and had to be forced to 
pay for it. And, with many thousands 
of women left abandoned, her view 
was understandable. The new rights 
afforded to women under the 1918 
code had not protected them from life 
under NEP. Her motivation was to 
protect these women. 

The 1926 code was an act of 
pragmatism, designed to assist 
those most in need as a result of 
the civil war and NEP. However, it 
undermined the principle of collective 
responsibility that was at the core of 
the 1918 law and was a clear retreat 
from revolutionary principles. It 
put responsibility for women and 
children back with the institution of 
the family and thus signalled a change 
in direction for family law. It appears 
to me that Kollontai’s proposal for 
a state insurance scheme was not a 


utopian one. However, the political 
environment had clearly become far 
more conservative and her views 
were very much out of kilter. 

The 1926 code strengthened 
conservatism and paved the way for 
even greater retreats: Stalin’s 1936 
code was, of course, qualitatively 
worse from the point of view of 
women. It banned abortion, making 
it a criminal offence. It also placed 
tight restrictions on divorce. It 
stiffened criminal penalties for 
men who refused to pay alimony or 
child support. It set minimum levels 
for child support at one-third of a 
defendant’s salary for one child, 50% 
for two children, and 60% for three 
or more, increasing the penalty for 
non-payment to two years in prison. 
It was part of a longer and larger 
public campaign to promote ‘family 
responsibility’. But the concept of 
family responsibility had its roots in 
the legal retreats of a decade earlier. 


Balance sheet 


My talk at Communist University 
and this article are not aimed at 
putting the Bolsheviks on trial for 
their failures on the woman question. 
I am also not attempting to rewrite 
history or to suggest that this or that 
scheme would have ensured that the 
aim of transcending the family and 
emancipating women remained at the 
heart of the soviet project. There is no 
doubt that the revolution was in serious 
difficulties from the beginning, as it 
took place in such an underdeveloped 
country with a small working class. Its 
weakness became compounded by its 
isolation. The courageous fight of its 
working class in the civil war led to its 
decimation and huge social dislocation 
and suffering. It was inevitable that 
there would be retreats. 

But these retreats were hugely 
damaging in terms of the nature of 
society. NEP may have been the only 
option and it did have some limited 
success in regenerating the economy. 
But its effects were to exclude 
women from the workplace and 
society at large and to demoralise and 
ultimately destroy the Zhenotdel. If 
Marxism is about social and political 
transformation, then this must be seen 
as a major issue. 

And there were alternatives to the 
mass expulsion of women from the 
workplace. There was the possibility 
of part-time work to keep both 
women and men in employment, of 
developing cooperatives and other 
forms of social production. There 
was the possibility of promoting 
women’s involvement in work and 
public life. Instead Zhenotdel found 
itself shut out of the key debates and 
its proposals for collective forms of 
production and socialised forms were 
ignored. Equally the 1926 code did 
not have to reverse the 1918 version 
so comprehensively, and in particular 
to put so much emphasis on individual 
responsibility. 

The decisions made by Lenin’s 
party in 1921 had profound negative 
implications for the struggle for 
women’s emancipation. I believe 
that we need to examine those 
implications to understand in 
particular how the NEP affected the 
soviet project. We need to be critical 
in order to understand the experience 
more profoundly and in particular 
to understand the importance of the 
woman question for socialism @ 
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What we 
fight for 


@ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

@ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 


H Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 


@ Communists oppose all impe- 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 


® Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties ofall countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, “One state, one party’. 

@ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 


@ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 


must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 


™@ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. Asa global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 


@ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 


HB We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 


#@ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 


® Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 


H@ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It is 
the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 


@ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism—a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 
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Self-organisation and solidarity 


Mutual aid is a positive development, writes Eddie Ford - so is the involvement of the left 


ithout doubt, the coronavirus 
pandemic is a catastrophic 
crisis for humanity. The 


World Health Organisation this week 
described Covid-19 as the “greatest 
test” since World War II, which could 
bring a recession that “probably has no 
parallel in the recent past” - at least 25 
million jobs could be lost around the 
world and possibly a 40% “downward 
pressure” on global foreign direct 
investment flows. 

But, out of the horror, some 
positive developments have emerged. 
One of those is the flourishing of 
local support groups and mutual- 
aid initiatives in general. More than 
1,000 volunteer groups have been 
set up across the country, with many 
thousands doing everything from 
picking up shopping for neighbours 
to delivering medicine to the most 
vulnerable - there are even music 
lessons to defeat boredom.' 

The most significant organisation 
at the moment is Covid-19 Mutual Aid 
UK, an umbrella organisation which 
aims to coordinate what are mostly 
spontaneously generated groups - 
run by around a dozen non-medical 
volunteers from south London.? In 
its commendable mission statement, 
it declares that the “basic idea” is to 
support care efforts for people who 
are self-isolating, especially ifthey are 
“part of a more at-risk” demographic 
- including the elderly, disabled 
and people with other pre-existing 
health issues - while recognising that 
“injustice doesn’t affect everyone 
equally”. This means some people are 
“more vulnerable and need greater 
support”, such as people with mental 
health conditions - for whom the 
“scale of panic can be overwhelming 
and so community support is vital”. 
There are now 4,000 members on the 
local Covid-19 Mutual Aid page, with 
the number increasing every day. 

Kelsey Mohamed, co-founder of 
Mutual Aid UK, described the response 
as “overwhelming”, showing what is 
“possible when we prioritise simple 
compassion’: people are “self-organising 
with incredible efficiency, respect and 
creativity”. The very first mutual-aid 
group was set up in Lewisham, south 
London, on March 17 by Seren John- 
Wood, who works in the theatre. She 
and her housemates distributed leaflets 
around the local area, asking if people 
needed any help when it came to the 
delivery of food and medicines. This 
quickly morphed into Covid-19 Mutual 
Aid UK, whose website displays a map 
of known volunteer groups in areas 
stretching from Cornwall to Scotland 
and Northern Ireland. Some cover a 
single street; others a neighbourhood, 
ward or town. Seren John-Wood, for 
one, hopes that the solidarity that has 
emerged from the crisis “will forge 
long-lasting connections”. 

Then we have the community 
union, Acorn, founded in 2014 in 
Bristol - some even refer to it as the 
fourth emergency service (along with 
postal workers). Acorn is a mass- 
membership organisation and network 
of “low-income people organising for 
a fairer deal for our communities”’. It 
declares that “inequality and social 
problems are about power”, which 
puts community organisation “at 


Collective organisation of supplies 


the heart of the fight for economic 
and social justice” - showing that by 
working together “we can refresh and 
rebuild democracy”.* It has a website 
enabling people in many of the major 
cities to flag up any help they might 
need whilst stuck at home, and then 
be connected to a volunteer. Acorn is 
especially concerned with the plight of 
renters - calling upon the government 
to “take action to protect renters, 
demanding rent waivers, mortgage 
waivers, and all evictions stopped”. 


Left 


Various anarchist groups have been 
particularly energetic in setting up 
local groups and networks. The most 
prominent are the stalwarts based 
around the Freedom Journal and 
publishing house, Britain’s oldest 
anarchist press that was first published 
by Peter Kropotkin and others in 1886 
- it provides a helpful and extensive 
list of all the mutual-aid groups in 
the country, which is constantly 
updated. There is also the Anarchist 
Communist Group, Anarchist 
Federation, Solidarity Federation, etc. 

More than 600 local Facebook 
groups have already been set up, one 
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of the most useful being the Workforce 
Coronavirus Support Group that has 
over 10,000 members. It states that 
the pandemic is “the biggest threat to 
our livelihoods in a generation’, but 
like any crisis it has “the potential to 
become transformational, as we build 
a workers’ movement” in response - 
making a “better society in its wake”. 
To this end, admins will post a thread 
to the discussion board one or two 
times a day, “along a theme that we 
feel is of interest to the group”. 
Emerging from its slumber, all its 
hopes about Jeremy Corbyn dashed, Jon 
Lansman’s Momentum has launched 
an “emergency mobilisation” of its 
support base to help the vulnerable and 
pressurise the government. Apparently, 
it would “repurpose” its supporters (of 
which it is claimed there are 100,000) 
to join and create community-aid 
groups in a “safe and responsible way” 
to help make sure that people get the 
prescriptions, food and other essentials 
that they need. “While the super-rich 
jet off to their disaster bunkers”, the 
organisation declared in a statement, 
the pandemic “will hit NHS workers, 
the elderly, those in precarious 
employment, migrants and _ other 
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marginalised groups the hardest’. 


Momentum has called for a range 
of measures like ending the “immoral 
practice” of NHS charges for migrants 
and wants to push the government 
to “tell the truth” and be “fully 
transparent” with the public about their 
sometimes confused and seemingly 
hesitant approach to tackling the virus. 
Hence the incompetent fiasco over 
testing and ventilators, plus the initial 
‘herd immunity’ orientation - which 
was a disaster, as almost everyone 
now recognises, except maybe for 
Dominic Cummings. Momentum 
also warns that the right will “exploit 
the pandemic to stoke racism and 
division” - citing Donald Trump’s 
regular reference to Covid-19 as a 
“Chinese virus”. 

Another inspiring development 
is the fact that more than 500,000 
volunteers have signed up to support 
the NHS, with nearly five people 
per second enlisting in the new 
scheme, hours after health secretary 
Matt Hancock launched a call last 
week for 250,000 people in England 
to help bolster the NHS in view of 
the pandemic. The overwhelming 
response has prompted the NHS to 


To 


extend its target to recruit 750,000 
volunteers in total, with those who 
have already signed up due to start 
this week. They will mainly be 
delivering vital supplies, such as food 
and medicine, to up to 1.5 million 
vulnerable people, driving them home 
after being discharged from hospital 
and making regular phone calls to 
those in self-isolation. 

On top of that, nearly 20,000 
recently retired NHS staff have 
rejoined the front line, following 
a separate call for help. Moving at 
unusual speed, the government is 
erecting a huge makeshift hospital 
with capacity for 4,000 beds at 
the ExCeL centre in east London. 
Dubbed the “Nightingale Hospital”, 
the temporary base will be staffed 
by NHS medics with the help of the 
military and will initially provide 
about 500 beds equipped with 
ventilators and oxygen. Nor should 
we forget the restaurants providing 
food for hospital staff. For example, 
the Barn Kitchen in Coventry has 
delivered more than 3,500 meals 
to NHS staff at two hospitals in 
Warwickshire, and the Bread For 
Life school in Leamington Spa has 
been delivering freshly baked goods 
for NHS staff working at Warwick 
Hospital. More than £500,000 has 
been raised by the charity, Meals for 
the NHS. 

Watching these inspiring and 
often self-sacrificing initiatives was 
the self-isolating Boris Johnson, who 
has been struck down by Covid-19 
along with Hancock, Cummings, 
security minister James Brokenshire 
and a whole raft of other ministers 
and MPs and advisors - suggesting 
that they may not be following their 
own advice. He sent out a video 
message thanking the returning NHS 
workers and army of volunteers, 


remarking that “there really is 
such a thing as society” - which 
some have interpreted, perhaps 


too optimistically, as the junking 
of Thatcherite individualism. You 
would be forgiven for being sceptical 
about the idea of Johnson becoming 
a born-again collectivist @ 


eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 
Notes 


1. https://docs.google.com/ 
spreadsheets/d/1bWlugq_jYKOeSYSu- 
FswUVzRsxrEtS4PsQ1ESeSjuzMs/ 
edit#gid=796317733. 

2. https://covidmutualaid.org. 

3. https://acorntheunion.org.uk/about. 

4. https://labourlist.org/2020/03/momentum- 
begins-emergency-mobilisation-in-response-to- 
covid-19. 
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